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This  Report,  published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute 
of  Current  World  Affairs,  was  written  in  New  Delhi  by  Phillips  Talbot,  representative  of  the 
Institute  in  India  and  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 


For  Asia  the  British  decision  to  give  up  India 
in  June  1948  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
consequences  of  the  last  two  world  wars.  Like 
most  turning  points  of  history  Britain’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  February  20  was  primarily  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  the  world’s  circumstances  had 
changed  drastically.  Prime  Minister  Attlee  seemed 
to  be  presiding  at  the  obsequies  of  the  Asiatic  colo¬ 
nial  age,  dead  of  strong  doses  of  science  and  po¬ 
litical  consciousness.  It  was  not  argued  that  the 
strong  would  no  longer  dominate  the  weak;  even 
Britain  feared  a  new  financial  imperialism  with 
which  it  could  not  compete.  But  the  stuff  of  empire 
was  gone.  Eastern  raw  materials  were  less  essential 
to  the  West  than  when  colonies  were  being  staked 
out,*  and  nationalist  movements  had  demonstrated 
that  colonization  was  no  longer  the  profitable  way 
to  develop  and  secure  markets. 

Thus  does  India  come  to  the  end  of  the  road 
that  its  nationalists  took  sixty  years  ago.  It  has  the 
right  today  to  decide  its  own  future.  Will  India 
remain  in  the  Empire  as  a  self-governing  Domin¬ 
ion,  or  leave  it  to  set  its  own  course?  Will  it  survive 
the  transfer  as  a  single,  united  country?  Or  will 
division  and  possibly  fragmentation  be  the  result 
of  the  upheaval  that  has  created  today’s  situation? 
Will  independence  mean  progress,  a  better  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  its  people,  the  advance  from  me¬ 
dievalism  to  modern  life?  Or  will  stagnation  turn 
into  frustration,  good  intentions  into  chaos? 

The  end  of  the  British  raj  in  India  will  create 
a  profound  reaction  not  only  in  India  but  in  coun¬ 
tries  near  and  far.  Suddenly  the  Asian  Relations 
Conference^  held  in  Delhi  late  in  March  has  as- 

1.  E.g.,  less  demand  for  indigo,  growth  of  substitutes  for 
mica,  rubber,  tin,  jute,  etc. 

2.  The  Asian  Relations  Conference  was  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
dian  Council  of  World  Affairs  and  inspired  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Unofficial  delegates  from  thirty  Asian  countries  and  official 
observers  from  many  of  these  and  other  governments  attended 
it.  The  conference  was  devoted  to  studies  of  transition  from 


sumed  unexpected  significance.  Delegates  made 
speeches  about  culture  but  held  back-room  sessions 
on  the  shifting  balance  of  power.  In  chanceries 
everywhere  similar  questions  must  be  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Will  India  become  the  new  hub  of  Asia, 
or  a  void  drawing  in  the  whole  southern  shelf? 
What  is  the  Soviet  interest?  The  Southeast  Asian 
interest?  The  Chinese?  Australian?  American? 

For  Britain  itself  the  proposed  departure  ends  a 
long  and  generally  prosperous  era.  An  empire  and 
much  that  goes  with  it  are  lost.  But  Britain  will 
have  shed  an  increasingly  costly  and  embarrassing 
administrative  responsibility.  In  international  coun¬ 
cils  it  should  now  hear  the  imperialist  indictment 
less  frequently.  These  changes  will  be  a  relief. 
On  the  other  hand  its  whole  strategic  position  re¬ 
quires  re-examination.  Does  Britain  retain  Far 
Eastern  interests  with  which  the  homeland  requires 
a  link?  If  so,  where  will  the  link  be?  What  about 
manpower  for  any  future  struggle?  In  the  last  two 
wars  India’s  two  and  a  half  million  soldiers  were 
not  only  procured  cheaply  for  Britain  (and  the 
Allies)^  but,  had  they  been  unavailable,  could  not 
have  been  replaced  from  any  other  Empire  source. 

THE  BRITISH  PLAN 

It  obviously  was  not  easy  for  the  hard-pressed 
Labor  government  to  reach  this  drastic  decision. 
Balancing  all  considerations,  however.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Attlee  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  February  20,  1947"*  that  “His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  their  definite 

colonialism  to  nationalism,  Asian  culture,  etc.  Internal  politics 
and  strategic  considerations  were  theoretically  ruled  out  of  the 
discussions,  but  a  permanent  Asian  Relations  Organization  was 
agreed  upon. 

3.  India’s  defense  expenditure  for  1942-45  totaled  $6,756 
millions.  Of  this  sum  the  Indian  government  paid  $3,132  mil¬ 
lions  and  the  British  government  accepted  responsibility  for 
$3,624  millions.  The  latter  amount  is  now  part  of  the  $5  billion 
sterling  war  debt  to  India,  settlement  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
negotiated. 

4.  For  text,  see  New  Yorf(  Times,  February  21,  1947. 
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intention  to  take  necessary  steps  to  effect  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  power  to  responsible  Indian  hands  by  a 
date  not  later  than  June  1948.”  The  terms  of  the 
statement  deserve  study.  The  Prime  Minister  out¬ 
lined  the  steps  taken  since  World  War  I  towards 
the  realization  of  self-government  in  India.  He 
referred  to  his  own  announcement  of  a  year  ago 
expressing  the  Labor  government’s  conviction  that 
Indians  themselves  should  choose  their  future 
status  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  India  to  pass  into  Indian 
hands.  Recalling  the  visit  of  the  Cabinet  Delega¬ 
tion  to  India  last  summer,  its  plan  for  an  Interim 
government  and  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the 
inability  of  the  major  parties  to  reach  agreement  on 
constitutional  issues,  Mr.  Atdee  emphasized  that 
“the  present  state  of  uncertainty  is  fraught  with 
danger  and  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged.” 

The  Prime  Minister  called  on  all  parties  to  sink 
their  differences  and  prepare  for  the  change-over. 
He  then  laid  down  the  basis  on  which  Britain 
would  transfer  authority  to  Indian  hands  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  a  “fully  representative”  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  would  draft  an  agreed  consti¬ 
tution  by  the  hand-over  date.  If  that  did  not  hap¬ 
pen,  he  said,  His  Majesty’s  government  would 
have  to  decide  whether  to  turn  over  authority  (a) 
as  a  whole  to  some  form  of  Central  government 
for  British  India,  or  (b)  in  some  areas  to  the 
existing  provincial  governments,  or  (c)  “in  such 
other  ways  as  may  seem  most  reasonable  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  people.”  The  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  civil  administration  should  be  main¬ 
tained  and  the  defense  of  India  should  be  fully 
provided  for,  said  Mr.  Attlee,  yet  it  would  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  existing  constitutional  act,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  Act  of  1935.  Again,  as  in  an 
earlier  statement,  the  government  spokesman 
brushed  lightly  over  the  question  of  the  Indian 
States.  The  Crown’s  paramountcy,  he  declared, 
would  not  be  transferred  to  any  government  in 
British  India;  paramountcy  as  a  system  would 
survive  until  the  final  transfer  of  power,  but  in 
the  meantime  adjustment  of  relations  between 
Britain  and  the  states  could  be  started.  British 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  India  were 
offered  no  safeguards.  Their  home  government 
believed  they  could  look  forward  to  “a  fair  field” 
for  their  enterprise  under  the  new  conditions. 
Finally,  Mr.  Attlee  gave  expression  to  a  feeling 
that  has  already  been  reciprocated  in  India:  that 
the  British  people  offer  their  good  will  and  good 
wishes  to  the  people  of  India  at  this  final  stage,  and 
wish  to  do  all  in  their  pxiwer  to  further  the  well¬ 


being  of  the  country. 

As  a  corollary,  the  Prime  Minister  announced 
that  Viscount  Wavell’s  wartime  apjxjLntment  as 
Viceroy  was  being  terminated  and  that  the  Field 
Marshal  would  be  succeeded  by  Admiral  the 
Viscount  Mountbatten,  who  “will  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  transferring  to  Indian  hands  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  government  of  British  India  in 
a  manner  that  will  best  ensure  the  future  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  India.”  Lord  Wavell  was  let  out 
with  words  of  faint  praise  and  an  earldom. 

Thus  does  Britain  propose  to  depart  from  India 
after  a  connection  that  had  its  beginnings  350  years 
ago,  sprouted  into  regional  control  nearly  200 
years  ago,  and  became  the  responsibility  of  the 
Crown  in  1858,  90  years  before  the  departure  date. 
Before  discussing  some  of  the  factors  that  will  be 
Important  in  the  critical  months  ahead,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  review  the  conditions  and  events 
that  brought  Britain  and  India  to  this  point. 

THE  BRITISH  POSITION 

Britain,  it  is  evident,  was  nearly  exhausted  by 
its  effort  to  win  the  war.  Even  during  the  struggle 
many  Tommies  in  India  were  “pretty  bolshie,”  in 
the  words  of  their  seniors,  about  fighting  for  the 
sake  of  the  Empire.’  The  net  effect,  according  to 
many  intelligent  persons  arriving  in  India  from 
Britain  in  recent  months,  is  an  incredible  weari¬ 
ness  widely  exhibited  over  “the  Indian  problem.” 
Financially  and  psychologically  British  voters 
would  probably  be  most  unwilling  to  support  a 
policy  that  would  amount  to  the  reconquest  of 
India. 

British  officials  in  India  cannot  rely  then  on 
strong  support  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  are 
faced  with  critical  depletion  of  the  physical  ele¬ 
ments  of  administration:  for  example,  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  and  the  Indian  police,  the 
main  girders  of  the  “steel  framework”  of  British 
authority  in  India.  (Specialized  services — Forestry, 
Railway,  Engineering,  V’eterinary,  Educational, 
and  Agricultural — need  not  be  considered,  as  regu¬ 
lar  recruitment  of  Britons  into  them  stopped  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.)  The  Indian  Civil  Service, 
a  corps  of  professional  administrators  who  man  the 
key  executive,  judicial  and  revenue  posts  through¬ 
out  the  country,  has  a  normal  cadre  of  1060  officers. 
Last  December  520  of  them  were  British  and  the 
remainder  Indian.  In  an  ordinary  year  the  service 
loses  42  officers  who  are  replaced  by  fresh  recruit¬ 
ment.  Wartime  pressures,  however,  prevented  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  recruiting  Brit- 

5.  Based  on  the  author's  conversations  with  intelligence  officers 
and  others  in  India,  1942-45. 
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ish  officers  after  1939  and  Indian  officers  after  1943. 
The  deficit  was  met  partly  by  holding  in  service 
senior  officers  due  for  retirement.  At  present,  as 
a  result,  about  150  officers  have  completed  more 
than  twenty-five  years  service,  the  minimum  re¬ 
quired  for  retirement  on  full  pension.  The  lifting 
of  the  wartime  ban  on  retirement  would  in  any 
case  probably  remove  the  top  end  of  the  service 
soon,  even  if  other  factors  had  not  come  into  play, 
with  resulting  depletion  of  the  service.  But  the 
war  also  created  a  host  of  new  vital  administra¬ 
tive  jobs  involving  such  matters  as  military  sup¬ 
plies  (and  later  disposals),  civil  supplies,  financial 
and  economic  controls,  rationing,  and  so  forth. 
In  1939  the  Central  government’s  Secretariat  was 
run  by  thirty  senior  administrative  officers;  the 
Eastern  Economist  estimates  the  current  number 
in  the  same  grades  as  about  three  hundred.  Pro¬ 
vincial  government  activities  have  expanded  simi¬ 
larly.  As  a  result,  I.C.S.  officers  have  tended  toward 
secretariat  jobs  while  physical  administration  of 
the  country — the  district  and  subdivisional  re¬ 
sponsibility — has  gone  largely  into  the  hands  of 
the  so-called  subordinate  services.  In  the  past  these 
provincial  and  local  civil  servants  have  perhaps 
been  undervalued  as  administrators.  But  whatever 
their  capabilities,  they  have  in  recent  years  shown 
themselves  more  susceptible  than  the  I.C.S.  to  the 
country’s  political  trends.  Even  more  nationalist 
or  communal  are  the  people  on  whom  they  have 
to  rely  to  execute  policy — the  circle  and  village 
headmen.^  A  similar  tale  could  be  told  of  the  In¬ 
dian  police  establishment.  In  the  1930’s,  and  even 
in  1942,  the  Viceroy  and  the  British  governors  of 
provinces  could  enforce  a  policy  which  the  major 
political  parties  opp>osed.  That  such  a  course  would 
be  practically  impossible  now  was  admitted  in 
January  by  the  British  governor  of  one  Congress- 
controlled  province,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Viceroy  advised  London  to  the  same  effect. 

Laborites  and  Tories  recognized  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  In  a  House  of  Lords  debate  last  De¬ 
cember,  Lord  Linlithgow,  Lord  Wavell’s  immedi¬ 
ate  predecessor  as  Viceroy,  said  he  feared  that 
years  might  pass  before  the  Indian  parties  could 
come  to  an  agreement  on  an  authority  to  which 
the  British  responsibilities  in  India  could  be 
handed  over.  “In  such  circumstances  we  should 
soon  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  formidable 
alternatives  either  of  withdrawing  British  armed 
forces  from  India,  whatever  the  consequence,  or 
of  reasserting  our  authority  and  reestablishing  our 
prestige,  not  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in 

6.  Based  on  personal  interviews  and  direct  observation  in  Pun¬ 
jab,  United  Provinces,  Bombay,  and  Bengal. 


India  for  all  time,  but  with  the  purpose,  boldly 
proclaimed,  of  waiting  until  an  appropriate  and 
competent  Indian  authority  can  take  over.  ...  It 
might,  indeed,  be  that  we  in  this  country  were  no 
longer  willing  to  supply  the  necessary  support.  In 
that  case,  my  advice  would  be  that  we  should 
frankly  restate  our  policy,  renounce  our  pledges 
as  being  beyond  our  capacity  to  discharge  them, 
and,  having  given  our  warning  of  a  due  date, 
march  out.”^ 

THE  INDIAN  POSITION 

So  much  for  the  British  position.  From  the  In¬ 
dian  side  the  war  had  greatly  strengthened  a  be¬ 
lief  in  what  many  Indians  regard  as  their  mani¬ 
fest  destiny.  It  is  wise  for  a  Westerner  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  Asia — not  least  in  India — the  Japanese 
victory  over  Russia  in  1905  remains  a  landmark  of 
recent  history.  Then,  finally,  after  a  series  of  re¬ 
verses  throughout  the  imperialist  age,  Asians  con¬ 
cluded  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  West 
held  no  inherent  superiority  over  the  East  and 
that  its  forces  were  not  necessarily  invulnerable. 
The  national  sentiments  which  had  begun  to  grow 
in  Oriental  groups  were  stimulated  by  World 
War  I.  The  between- war  period  held  suggestions 
that  a  new  era  was  approaching,  but  it  was  left 
for  the  1939-45  undercut  the  old  basis  com¬ 

pletely.  Especially  after  1941,  peoples  of  colonial 
Asia  (who  now  insist  on  being  called  Asians  rather 
than  Asiatics)  found  their  existence  becoming  im¬ 
portant  to  others.  Contending  forces  appealed  to 
them;  their  nationalist  movements  were  supported 
from  outside,  either  by  the  Japanese  as  an  anti- 
Allied  weapon  or  by  the  Allies  as  resistance  move¬ 
ments.  Momentum  increased  because  old  restraints 
and  controls  either  slackened  or  disappeared.  Thus 
the  effect  was  the  same,  though  patterns  differed, 
in  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Indo-China,  Malaya, 
and  Burma. 

Except  for  hilly  fringes  on  the  Burma  frontier, 
India  was  never  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  yet  it 
was  influenced  by  the  psychological  forces  of  East 
Asia.  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  whom  followers  of 
Gandhi  had  forced  out  of  the  Congress  party  presi¬ 
dency  just  before  the  war,  became  a  national  hero 
when  he  organized  a  Free  India  government  and 
army  under  Japanese  protection.  The  march  of 
Asia  against  the  West  was  popular  in  India,  as  it 
was  elsewhere  in  the  East.^ 

7.  From  Reuter  report  of  House  of  Lords  debate  on  Indian 
policy,  December  17,  1946. 

8.  The  trials  of  officers  of  Bose's  Indian  National  Army  in  the 
Red  Fort,  Delhi,  in  1945-46  were  taken  up  as  a  political  issue 
by  the  Congress  and  Muslim  League  which  defended  these 
“patriots”  accused  of  collaboration  with  the  enemy.  Feeling 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  most  of  the  accused  were  released. 
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Yet  India  had  been  the  leader,  not  the  follower, 
of  nationalism  in  colonial  Asia.  That  is  natural. 
It  has  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  population,  an  an¬ 
cient  culture,  and  long  tutoring  in  Anglo-Saxon 
concepts  of  political  responsibility.  Gandhi  had 
shaped  the  national  movement  into  a  formidable 
weapon  long  before  1942.  Its  great  wartime  ad¬ 
vance  is  not  solely  attributable  to  his  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  to  an  ideological  impact  from  outside. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  war  violently 
disrupted  Indian  life.  Printing  press  inflation^  paid 
for  war  supplies,  but  also  broke  old  patterns  of 
life.  A  critical  shortage  of  goods — not  commodi¬ 
ties  like  refrigerators  but  necessities  like  cloth  and 
food — touched  the  whole  society.  In  Bengal,  for 
example,  more  than  one  million  people  died  of 
famine  and  malnutrition'"  and  in  some  provinces 
cloth  rations  have  dropped  so  low  that  a  man  can 
buy  only  one  dhoti  or  a  woman  one  sari  a  year. 
Kerosene,  which  lights  Indian  villages,  became 
scarce  along  with  edible  oils,  matches,  and  other 
ordinary  necessities.  Prices  at  three  times  their  pre¬ 
war  level  severely  squeezed  fixed  income  groups — 
mostly  the  middle  classes  who  provide  much  leader¬ 
ship  and  strength  in  political  movements.  Although 
wages  of  the  working  class  were  doubled,  their 
real  wages  decreased.  At  the  same  time  entre¬ 
preneurs  were  helped  by  the  inflation  and  war  busi¬ 
ness  to  amass  unimagined  fortunes.  The  economic 
unrest  that  arose  from  these  factors  spread  through 
the  whole  community. 

SOCIAL  TRENDS 

Purely  economic  influences  were  augmented  by 
social  changes.  The  concentration  of  productive 
capacity  on  war  goods  meant  new  factories  and 
new  demands  for  labor.  People  flowed  from  vil¬ 
lages  to  cities;  wartime  Bombay  and  Cawnpore 
doubled  their  previous  populations.  In  substandard 
urban  conditions  (for  no  city  adequately  coped 
with  such  problems  as  the  increased  need  for  hous¬ 
ing,  sanitation,  and  other  personal  matters),  these 

9.  Currency  note  issue  in  India  increased  seven  times  from 
>939  to  1946.  In  contrast,  food  production  increased  less  than 
the  increase  in  population;  kerosene,  matches,  jute  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  coal  dropped  below  pre-war  production  and  most 
other  manuf.icturcs  increased  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  while 
amounts  not  required  by  defense  services  decreased  absolutely 
and  imports  of  consumer  goods  virtually  stopped.  Eastern  Econ¬ 
omist,  February  14,  March  14,  21,  1947. 

to.  The  Woodhead  Famine  F.nquiry  Commission  in  its  “Re¬ 
port  on  Bengal’’  estimated  that  i  Vi  million  of  the  poor  of 
Bengal  died  in  the  famine,  6  million  were  seriously  affected, 
and  profiteering  brought  1.5  billion  rupees  (“every  death  in 
the  famine  was  balanced  by  roughly  a  thousand  rupees  of  ex¬ 
cess  profit”). 


people  came  under  new  pressures,  including  po¬ 
litical  ones.  At  the  same  tjme  the  Indian  armed 
services  were  providing  new  ways  of  life  for  vil¬ 
lagers  and  townspeople  by  the  hundred  thousands 
— two  and  a  half  million  in  all.  Many  of  these  men 
traveled  to  distant  places  for  the  first  time.  Large 
numbers  came  under  the  impact  of  mechanization, 
for  modern  warfare  invalidated  old  ideas  of  a 
peasant  army.  Most  of  the  leaders — even  platoon 
leaders — had  to  be  alert,  schooled  youths  who 
knew  arithmetic.  These,  naturally,  were  also  the 
lads  who  recognized  and  felt  new  trends  sweeping 
across  India.  Their  moods  and  loyalties  could  not 
fail  to  be  transmitted  in  some  degree  even  to 
rustic  privates,  and  some  of  the  soldiers’  experi¬ 
ences  seeped  back  into  village  life  as  another  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 

POLITICAL  TRENDS 

Added  to  these  factors  was  the  war’s  profound 
political  impact.  By  1939  Indians  had  reached  a 
stage  of  political  progress  which  included  control 
of  provincial  ministries  (under,  but  in  day-to-day 
operation  fairly  free  of,  British  governors)  but 
afforded  no  voice  in  the  Central  government. 
After  two  experience-filled  years,  ministries  under 
Congress  party  control  resigned  in  the  autumn  of 
1939  in  protest  against  the  Viceroy’s  summary  in¬ 
clusion  of  India  among  the  powers  fighting  Ger¬ 
many,  without  reference  to  representative  Indian 
political  opinion."  Indians  were  essentially  against 
the  Axis,  but  Chamberlain,  Churchill,  India  Sec¬ 
retary  Amery,  and  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Linlithgow, 
failed  to  win  the  support  of  these  politicians 
whom  they  evidently  regarded  as  of  small  impor¬ 
tance.  Even  in  March  1947,  Churchill  told  the 
House  of  Commons  these  were  “men  of  straw’’ 
whose  opposition  had  hardly  interfered  with  the 
recruitment  of  the  world’s  largest  volunteer  army.'^ 
Yet  circumstances  made  Indian  opposition  awk¬ 
ward.  In  March  1942,  when  the  Japanese  were 
hammering  at  the  gates.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  car¬ 
ried  to  India  his  offer  of  Indian  Dominionhood 
to  be  attained  through  a  Constituent  Assembly  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Special  clauses  promised  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  minorities  and  the  Indian  States.'^ 
Cripps  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Congress 
and  Muslim  League  into  agreement  with  His 
Majesty’s  government.  His  eventual  failure — which 

11.  See  Congress  Working  Committee  resolutions  of  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  anti  October  22,  1939,  condemning  the  method  of  taking 
India  into  war,  also  the  resolution  of  the  full  Congress  meeting 
at  Ramgarh  in  March  1940. 

12.  Debate  on  Indian  fX'licy,  House  of  Commons,  March  6, 
1047- 

13.  For  text  of  Cripps  proposals,  see  L.  K.  Rosinger,  Restless 
India  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1946),  pp.  97-99. 
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some  Indians  still  attribute  partly  to  a  checkrein 
that  they  believe  Churchill  applied  to  Cripps  in 
mid-negotiations'"* — increased  the  bitterness  in  the 
country.  The  party  which  had  declared  its  belief 
in  democracy  and  had  called  for  a  statement  of 
British  war  aims  now  turned  strongly  to  the  op¬ 
position.  Explosive  forces  developed  rapidly,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  Congress’  “Quit  India”  resolution 
of  August  8,  1942.'^  The  arrest  of  all  leading  Con¬ 
gress  personalities  on  the  following,  morning  and 
subsequent  days  set  off  a  riotous  uprising  that 
widely  challenged  and  in  some  places  temporarily 
usurped  existing  authority. 

A  separate  political  force  was  boiling  up  in  the 
Muslim  community.  The  Muslim  League  stood 
aloof  from  the  Congress  party’s  anti-British  agita¬ 
tion.  But  during  the  war  years  quickened  politi¬ 
cal  consciousness  helped  consolidate  that  strength 
which  the  League  was  winning  among  Muslims 
through  its  popular  campaign  for  an  independent 
Indian  Muslim  state.  A  steady  barrage  against 
Congress  and  Hindu  political  aspirations  further 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  League. 

Leftists,  too,  expanded  their  activities  during 
the  war,  though  in  different  ways.  The  so-called 
Congress  Socialists  won  renown  by  leading  the 
1942  rebellion.  The  Communist  party  of  India, 
shown  in  pre-war  conspiracy  trials  to  have  ambi¬ 
tions  but  no  organization  comparable  to  those  of 
the  big  parties,  supported  the  war  effort  after  Ger¬ 
many  attacked  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  Con¬ 
gress  leadership  sat  in  jail  for  the  rest  of  the  war, 
the  Communists  bored  deep  into  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  and  spread  into  peasant  and  student  organ¬ 
izations. 

When  the  political  prisoners  were  released  by 
the  Viceroy  in  1945,  they  came  out  to  see  an  Allied 
victory  but  no  apparent  progress  in  Indian  affairs. 
The  old  hates,  fears,  and  doubts  still  filled  them. 
Only  with  difficulty  did  Lord  Wavell  convince 
some  Congress  leaders  at  his  first  Simla  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  summer  of  1945  that  Britain  wanted  to 
bring  about  a  new  relationship  in  India.  Even  then 
Indians  found  difficulty  in  recognizing  Britain’s 
new  position  or  their  own.  The  Congress  left  wing 
never  did  accept  British  bona  fides,  while  the  right 

14.  Colonel  Lx>uis  Johnson,  then  President  Roosevelt’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  India,  is  quoted  by  a  responsible  Indian  journ¬ 
alist  as  having  told  him  sometime  later  in  New  York  that, 
when  all  the  papers  were  published,  it  would  be  fountl  that 
Churchill  had  in  fact  pulled  up  Cripps  after  the  early  negotia¬ 
tions.  A  recent  House  of  Commons  exchange,  in  which  Cripps 
threatened  to  make  a  complete  statement  on  his  1942  mission 
if  Churchill  insisted  on  referring  to  it,  has  confirmed  this  view 
in  the  minds  of  many  Indians. 

15.  For  text,  sec  Rosinger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  106-12. 
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kept  nervously  hunting  the  hidden  joker.  Partly 
for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  the  Congress 
and  Muslim  League  were  unable  to  understand 
each  other’s  points  of  view,  the  1945  Simla  con-  | 
ference  failed  and  political  tension  began  to  grow  j 
as  it  had  grown  in  1942.  f 

THE  POLITICAL  MAZE  IN  1946  ^ 

To  understand  the  spirit  and  mood  in  which 
the  major  parties  will  embark  on  the  critical  tasks 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  power,  it  is  necessary  to  ' 

follow  the  tortuous  course  of  political  negotiations  ! 

through  the  last  year  and  a  half.  1 

At  the  beginning  of  1946  a  dangerously  restless 
temper  gripped  the  country.  With  restoration  of  = 
normal  political  activity,  central  and  provincial  f 

elections  were  held  during  a  period  of  several  win¬ 
ter  months.  The  campaigns  exacerbated  both  na¬ 
tionalism  and  religious  communalism.  Then  fol-  | 
lowed  the  Royal  Indian  Navy  mutiny  and  “strikes” 
in  the  army  and  air  force,  together  with  wide¬ 
spread  flaunting  of  the  authority  of  official  regimes. 
Unwilling  to  face  the  consequences  of  existing  | 
trends  either  toward  revolution  or  toward  civil 
war,  the  Labor  government  in  March  sent  a  > 

Cabinet  Mission  of  three  ministers  to  India.  ' 
After  consulting  all  shades  of  opinion,  the  Mission 
in  its  concluding  stages  dealt  only  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Muslim  League,  which  thus  became 
counterpoised.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Mission’s 
three-month  effort  turned  the  main  lines  of  Indian 
political  thought  back  to  constitutional  channels. 

At  moments  the  parties  approached  agreement. 

They  failed  to  achieve  it  partly  because  of  their 
growing  partisan  spirit  and  partly  because  of  the 
British  delegation’s  tactical  errors. 

In  May  1946,  after  the  parties  had  proved  unable 
to  present  a  joint  scheme,  the  Cabinet  Mission  pro-  i 
posed  its  own  plan.  This  provided  for  a  high  de-  ^ 
gree  of  regionalization  by  means  of  (i)  a  weak 
center  responsible  only  for  foreign  affairs,  national  , 
defense,  and  communications,  (2)  autonomous 
provinces  with  all  remaining  authority,  and  (3) 
possible  groups  to  which  individual  provinces 
might  assign  authority  in  order  to  obtain  regional 
government.  This  triple-decker  arrangement  was  I 
intended  to  retain  the  unity  of  India,  while  also 
giving  the  Muslim-majority  regions  an  opportunity  | 
to  conduct  for  themselves  all  governmental  affairs 
except  for  the  subjects  reserved  to  the  Center.  Com¬ 
plete  Pakistan  was  described  by  the  Mission  as 
impracticable.  For  the  period  required  by  the  pro-  j 
posed  (>)nstituent  Assembly  to  draft  a  new  con¬ 
stitution,  the  Cabinet  Delegation  suggested  an  In-  j 
tcrim  government  representing  the  major  parties.  | 
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I  From  the  day  the  plan  was  announced,  partisan 
jockeying  was  intensified, 

I  The  Muslim  League  Council,  meeting  in  Delhi 
on  June  6,  1946,  expressed  bitter  resentment  at  the 
harsh  things  the  Cabinet  Mission  had  said  about 
t  Pakistan.  But  despite  this  affront  and  “inasmuch 
f  as  the  basis  and  the  foundation  of  Pakistan  are  in- 
.  herent  in  the  Mission’s  plan,’’  it  voted  to  accept 
I  the  Constituent  Assembly  scheme.  The  Council 
left  the  decision  on  the  short-term  plan  to  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Jinnah.  Some  days  later  (June  25)  the 
I  Congress  Working  Committee  agreed  to  the  con- 
5  stitution-making  program  with  some  conditions, 
chief  among  which  was  the  assertion  that  no  prov- 
j  ince  could  be  forced  to  enter  any  group.  The  Con- 
j  gress  then  rejected  the  Interim  government  pro- 
H  posal  as  giving  inadequate  immediate  powers, 
j  Within  a  few  hours  Jinnah  accepted  the  short- 
£  term  plan  as  well  and  thereby  posed  a  knotty  prob- 
f  lem  for  the  Viceroy  and  Cabinet  Mission.  Should 
the  Interim  government  be  handed  over  to  the 
Muslim  League  in  accordance  with  their  earlier 
statement  that  the  British  government  would  go 
ahead  with  any  party  that  accepted  the  Cabinet 
Mission  plan.!*  The  League  controlled  only  two  of 
j  eleven  provincial  ministries.  It  had  no  hope  of 
'  gaining  the  support  of  the  country  in  an  Interim 
government.  Faced  with  this  dilemma,  the  British 
'  team  issued  a  statement  on  June  26  regretting  its 
inability  to  form  an  Interim  government,  but 
promising  to  renew  its  efforts  after  a  cooling-off 
interval  during  which  elections  would  be  held  for 
I  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Jinnah  promptly  accused  the  government  of 

i  breaking  its  pledge  and  declared  that  the  Viceroy 
was  “honor  bound  to  set  up  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  League,”  In  late  July  he  called  the 
Muslim  League  Council  to  meet  in  Bombay,  where 
in  a  shouting,  floor-stamping  session  it  reversed  its 
r  earlier  position.  While  members  renounced  British- 
bestowed  titles,  the  League  now  rejected  the  Cab¬ 
inet  Mission  plan  in  toto,  resumed  its  positive  de¬ 
mand  for  sovereign  Pakistan,  and  designated  Au- 
j  gust  16  as  “Direct  Action  Day.”  “Never  before,” 
I  said  Jinnah,  “has  the  League  done  anything  ex¬ 
cept  by  constitutional  methods.  Today  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  obliged  and  forced  to  this  position  and  to 
j  fight  on  both  fronts,  namely  against  the  British 
I  government  and  the  Hindu  Congress.  Today  we 
-  are  saying  goodby  to  constitutional  methods  and 
constitutionalism.” 

,  Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Congress.  Its  Work- 
-  ing  Committee  met  on  August  12  at  Wardha  and 
passed  a  long  resolution  reasserting  its  demand 
for  a  free,  united  India  and  repeating  its  accept¬ 


ance — with  reservations — of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s 
constitutional  scheme.  During  the  meeting  a  com¬ 
munication  was  received  from  the  Viceroy  bidding 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  (then  selected  for  his  fourth 
term  in  seventeen  years  as  Congress  president)  to 
()ropose  names  for  an  Interim  government  which 
should,  if  possible,  include  representatives  of  all 
major  parties.  The  Congress  accepted  this  offer. 

This  same  week  saw  the  start  of  the  country’s 
greatest  holocaust  since  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857. 
Touched  off  by  the  declaration  of  “Direct  Action 
Day”  as  a  public  holiday  in  the  League-governed 
province  of  Bengal,  the  bloody  terror  struck  down 
more  than  5,000  men,  women  and  children  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  an  orgy  of  communal  hatred.  Once  started 
the  fever  spread  to  East  Bengal,  where  Muslims 
are  in  a  heavy  majority;  to  Bihar,  where  Hindus 
are  equally  predominant;  to  the  United  Provinces, 
Bombay,  and  the  Punjab.  No  one  knows  today 
how  many  Indians  have  died  at  the  hands  of  their 
compatriots.  Communal  rioting  has  become  the 
grossest,  most  persistent  fact  of  the  political  scene. 
What  hope  of  accommodation  and  understanding 
might  have  existed  previously  has  for  some  time  at 
least  been  washed  out  with  blood. 

After  a  fruitless  Nehru-Jinnah  interview  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  a  Congress-selected  Interim  government  team 
took  office  September  2,  For  the  first  time  since 
the  rise  of  British  rule,  Indians  with  representative 
capacity  held  authority  in  the  Central  government. 
While  Congress  organs  cheered  the  occasion,  the 
League  greeted  it  with  black  flags,  an  old  Indian 
symbol  of  resentment.  Nevertheless  Nehru,  as 
vice-president  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
(the  Viceroy  is  president),  formed  his  colleagues 
into  a  cabinet.  At  daily  teatime  sessions  the  cab¬ 
inet  plunged  into  the  new  responsibilities.  Their 
freely  reached  decisions  were  later  registered  with 
the  Viceroy  at  weekly  formal  sittings. 

This  dream  world  in  which  many  Congressmen 
thought  they  had  won  independence  was  destined 
to  collapse.  On  September  12  the  Viceroy,  on  his 
own  initiative,  invited  Jinnah  to  come  to  Delhi  for 
discussions  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  League 
also  into  the  Interim  government.  Lord  Wavell 
conferred  separately  with  Jinnah  and  with  Con¬ 
gress  leaders,  but  gained  no  agreement  between 
them.  A  mediation  effort  in  October  by  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal,  Chancellor  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes,  also  failed,  partly  because 
Congress  party  objections  caused  Gandhi  to  with¬ 
draw  suppwjrt  from  a  document  which  he  and 
Jinnah  had  each  initialed  and  which  might  have 
given  the  basis  of  a  settlement.  Finally,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  the  Viceroy  virtually  thrust  the  Muslim 
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League  into  the  cabinet.  A  misunderstanding  that 
caused  later  trouble  occurred  when  the  Viceroy 
informed  the  Congress  that  the  League,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  entering  the  Interim  government,  had 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
At  the  initial  press  conference  held  by  League 
members  of  the  Interim  government.  League  sec¬ 
retary  (and  new  finance  member)  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  denied  that  the  League  had  made  any  com¬ 
mitment.  Nor  was  it  interested,  he  said,  in  the 
“cabinet”  myth.  League  members,  according  to 
him,  would  take  care  of  their  own  departments  and 
report  to  the  Viceroy;  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Executive  Council  meant  nothing  to  them.  Later 
Jinnah  repeated  that  the  League  had  made  no 
promise  about  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

At  times  this  composite  cabinet,  which  was  never 
a  real  coalition,  worked  well.  It  stood  together  on 
questions  relating  to  sterling  balances,  remunera¬ 
tion  for  departing  members  of  the  services,  and 
similar  subjects.  But  at  the  first  post-war  session 
of  the  full  Congress,  held  at  Meerut  in  November 
in  the  shadow  of  communal  rioting,  Nehru  de¬ 
clared:  “All  is  not  well  with  the  Interim  govern¬ 
ment.”  Attacking  his  League  colleagues  as  “the 
King’s  party,”  he  revealed  that  the  Congress  mem¬ 
bers  had  twice  threatened  to  resign  unless  the 
League  adopted  a  more  cooperative  attitude.  This 
speech  added  to  the  controversy  which  now  pro¬ 
gressed  so  rapidly  that  Whitehall,  in  an  effort  to 
avert  an  open  break,  called  leaders  of  both  parties 
to  London.  There  they  continued  to  debate  the 
question  whether  the  Congress  had  nullified  its 
acceptance  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  plan  by  the 
reservations  it  had  included.  The  immediate  issue 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  grouping  clauses: 
the  Congress  argued  that  individual  provinces  en¬ 
joyed  a  permissive  right  to  join  or  to  remain  out 
of  groups,  while  the  League  insisted  that  no  prov¬ 
ince  (Assam  was  the  primary  poim  of  contention) 
could  opt  out  of  a  group  until  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  had  come  into  force.  The  Labor  cabinet 
again  stated  that  the  view  held  by  the  League  was 
correct.  Attlee  urged  the  Congress  to  accept  it  also, 
and  appealed  to  the  League  to  give  up  boycotting 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  Nehru  flew  back  to 
India  just  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly — without  the  League — Decem¬ 
ber  9.  Congressmen  grumbled  about  the  London 
decision,  but  a  tendency  developed  in  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  to  go  slow  on  matters  that  might  cause  offense 
outside.  Only  after  leaders  had  flown  to  East  Ben¬ 
gal  to  consult  Gandhi,  who  had  meanwhile  begun 
a  walking  tour  there  in  search  of  Hindu-Muslim 
amity,  did  the  Congress  grudgingly  accept  the 


London  interpretation.  After  reading  its  resolution, 
Jinnah,  a  tired  and  ill  man  in  Karachi,  did  not 
bother  to  call  his  League  Working  Committee 
until  after  the  short  second  session  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  which  met  January  20  again 
without  the  League.  This  time  a  go-ahead  mood 
led  to  the  passage  of  a  resolution  declaring  the 
objective  ^  the  Assembly  to  be  the  creation  of  a 
sovereign  indian  republic. 

At  the  end  of  January  Jinnah’s  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  passed  a  lengthy  resolution  which  lashed 
out  at  the  Congress.  It  called  upon  Britain  to  “de¬ 
clare  that  the  constitutional  plan  formulated  by 
the  Cabinet  Mission  has  failed  because  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  not  accepted  the  statement  of  May  16 
nor  have  the  Sikhs  nor  Scheduled  Castes.  The 
Working  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
elections  to  and  the  summoning  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  were  ah  initio  void,  invalid  and  illegal 
and  that  continuation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  its  proceedings  and  decisions  are  ultra  vires, 
invalid  and  illegal  and  it  should  forthwith  be  dis¬ 
solved.” 

This  broadside  naturally  inflamed  the  Congress 
high  command.  In  an  official  letter  to  the  Viceroy 
all  non-League  members  of  the  Interim  govern¬ 
ment  bluntly  said  that  the  League  resolution  had 
created  “an  intolerable  situation.”  “The  Congress 
members  feel,”  Lord  Wavell  was  informed,  “that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Viceroy  should  make 
it  clear  beyond  doubt  to  the  League’s  nominees  in 
the  Interim  Government  that  they  should  either 
reverse  their  Karachi  resolution  and  enter  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  or  resign  their  places  in  the  In¬ 
terim  Government.”  Home  Member  and  party  boss 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  underlined  this  declaration  hy 
telling  an  interviewer  that  the  Congress  members 
would  resign  if  the  League  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

In  the  meantime  the  League  had  begun  in  the 
Punjab  its  first  civil  disobedience  campaign,  a 
mass  effort  with  the  ultimate  goal  (admitted  by 
some  leaders  though  denied  by  others)  of  unseat¬ 
ing  the  coalition  Unionist  ministry  in  which  it  held 
no  share.  Things  looked  as  though  the  Punjab 
might  erupt  in  flames  any  day,  and  as  though  the 
Congress,  whose  left  wing  had  been  mouthing 
threats  of  open  revolution,  might  take  to  the  war¬ 
path  across  the  country.  By  mid-February  it  was 
clear  that  no  further  useful  compromise  was  pos¬ 
sible.  The  League  stood  firmly  on  its  demand  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  be  dissolved,  while  the 
Congress  threatened  precipitate  action  if  the  League 
did  not  either  enter  that  Assembly  or  leave  the 
Interim  government.  This  was  the  position  that 
faced  the  Viceroy  and  the  British  government 
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when  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
announcing  Britain’s  withdrawal  from  India. 

THE  PARTIES  TODAY 

It  is  through  this  tanglewood  jungle  that  Lord 
Mountbatten  was  then  commissioned  to  find  a  path 
which  within  a  year  would  lead  to  self-g")  ’xnment. 
Whether  India  will  be  united  or  diviocti,' stable 
or  disrupted,  will  depend  partly  on  the  detailed 
instructions  he  carries  and  on  his  skill  as  a  nego- 
tiator.’’®  Fundamental  to  the  situation,  however,  are 
the  Indian  forces  that  will  inherit  the  authority 
now  held  by  the  British  Crown.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  are  the  major  parties  whose  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  be  the  direct  heirs.  It  is  now  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  examine  in  greater  detail  these 
political  organizations  as  they  exist  and  operate 
today. 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

The  Congress,  founded  in  1885  at  an  English 
official’s  instigation  for  the  purpose  of  venting 
upper-middle-class  Indian  opinion,  grew  into  a 
revolutionary  omnibus  containing  a  vast  con¬ 
glomeration  of  interests  that  saw  reason  to  oppose 
British  rule  in  India.  In  its  current  election  mani¬ 
festo  the  Congress  describes  itself  as  “the  living 
and  vibrant  symbol  of  India’s  will  to  freedom  and 
independence.”  Identifying  itself  directly  with  the 
“dumb,  toiling,  semi-starving  millions”  whom 
Gandhi  has  long  asserted  that  he  represents,  the 
party  stands  for  a  federation  of  India  based  on  the 
willing  union  of  its  various  parts  and  on  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  fundamental  human  rights  for  every  citi¬ 
zen.  Holding  that  “the  most  vital  and  urgent  of 
India’s  problems  is  how  to  remove  the  curse  of 
poverty  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  masses,”  the 
Congress  supports  state  control  of  key  industries 
and  state  planning  in  social,  industrial,  and  scien¬ 
tific  fields.**^ 

As  a  generalization,  the  Congress  is  now  largely 
financed  by  capitalists,  managed  by  middle-class 
professional  men,  and  supported  by  peasants,  clerks, 
students,  laborers,  shopkeepers,  mystics,  terrorists, 
poets,  and  a  heavy  majority  of  other  politically- 
conscious  Indians — except  in  recent  years  most 
Muslims.  In  twenty  years  the  number  of  people 
willing  to  spend  eight  cents  a  year  for  Congress 
membership  has  varied  with  changing  political 
stresses  from  half  a  million  to  more  than  five  mil¬ 
lion.  The  party’s  true  strength  is  better  measured, 

15a.  For  details  of  the  British  plan  announced  on  June  3,  sec 
p.  gfu 

16.  From  “What  Con^tress  Fights  For,”  the  F.lection  Manifesto 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  1946. 


however,  from  election  results.  In  the  1945-46  elec¬ 
tions  to  legislative  assemblies  in  the  eleven  prov¬ 
inces,  Congress  candidates  won  923  seats'^  com¬ 
pared  with  425  for  the  Muslim  League  and  237 
for  a  variety  of  small  parties,  special  interests  (such 
as  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians)  and  independ¬ 
ents.  In  303  constituencies  Congress  candidates 
were  returned  unopposed.  The  total  vote  polled 
by  other  Congress  nominees  exceeded  19  million 
out  of  a  full  electorate  which  was  slightly  above  30 
million.  In  the  separate  Muslim  constituencies  the 
Congress  fared  badly.  The  Pathan  Servants  of 
God  (Red  Shirt)  movement  in  the  Northwest 
Frontier  Province  gave  it  nineteen  Muslim  (and 
eleven  non-Muslim)  seats  there,  against  seventeen 
for  the  League.  But  of  more  than  450  Muslim  leg¬ 
islators  elected  in  the  rest  of  India,  only  five  were 
Congress  nominees.  Later  other  Muslims  elected 
on  small-party  or  independent  tickets  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  some  of  the  Congress  legislative 
parties. 

To  seek  and  claim  mass  support  the  Congress 
has  created  a  pyramidal  party  organization  that 
at  every  level  mixes  limitless  ideals  and  hard-boiled 
politics.  At  the  base  hundreds  of  unpaid  and  partly- 
paid  workers  in  white  Gandhi  caps  have  made 
Gandhi’s  name  a  magic  symbol  of  incalculable 
worth  to  the  party.  Their  appeal  to  patriotism  and 
the  will  to  freedom  is  backed  up  by  emphasis  on 
the  Gandhian  “constructive  program”  of  village 
reconstruction,  Harijan  uplift,  basic  education, 
spinning,  and  similar  activities.  They  organize  vil¬ 
lage  and  ward  Congress  Committees,  and,  on  the 
side,  represent  their  members  in  claims  for  food 
and  cloth  rations,  jobs  for  relatives,  and  such  other 
petitions  as  tax  relief.*®  These  primary  committees 
are  affiliated  to  a  District  Congress  Committee, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  Congress 
policy  in  a  region  containing  an  average  of  about 
a  million  people.  The  district  committees,  in  their 
turn,  are  represented  in  a  provincial  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  which  heads  up  party  activities  in  each  of 
the  twenty  administrative  and  linguistic  “prov¬ 
inces”  into  which  the  Congress  has  divided  British 
India.  The  committee  form  of  organization  rises 
to  the  national  level,  at  which  the  All  India  Con¬ 
gress  Committee,  a  body  that  now  has  390  mem¬ 
bers,  affirms  important  items  of  party  policy  be¬ 
tween  the  annual  sittings  of  the  full  Congress. 
Suspended  during  the  war  and  resumed  in  No¬ 
vember  1946,  under  conditions  of  severe  communal 
tension,  the  full  Congress  used  to  attract  visitors 

17.  Congress  won  714  scats  in  the  previous  elections  in  1937. 

1 8.  Based  on  the  autlior's  personal  observation  and  on  state¬ 
ments  of  numerous  Congress  party  officials. 
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by  the  hundred  thousand.  The  annual  Congress 
session  elects  a  National  president.  Under  the 
present  party  constitution  he  nominates  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  party  cabinet  which  is  called  the  Work¬ 
ing  Committee.  This  committee,  which  usually  in¬ 
cludes  about  fifteen  veteran  party  chiefs,  is  the 
party’s  central  executive.  It  functions  almost  as  a 
politbiiro.  In  recent  years,  at  least,  the  Working 
Committee  has  made  Congress  policy;  here  the 
Indian  revolution  has  been  organized  and  di¬ 
rected.  Here,  too,  Gandhi  has  exercised  profound 
influence  on  the  national  movement.  Though  not 
a  party  member  for  a  dozen  years,  he  has  contin¬ 
ued  during  this  past  critical  year  to  guide  the 
Working  Committee  through  most  of  its  crucial 
decisions.’^ 

In  these  days  of  popular  ministries  the  hard  core 
of  much  Congress  authority  is  wielded  by  an  all- 
powerful  three-man  Central  parliamentary  board 
that  functions  within  the  Working  Committee. 
The  current  members  of  this  Board  are  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel,  the  party’s  so-called  iron  man; 
Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  1940-46  president  of 
the  Congress,  and  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  Bihar 
leader.^®  All  are  now  members  of  the  Interim 
government.  The  Central  Parliamentary  Board 
finally  approves  all  candidates  for  the  provin¬ 
cial  and  central  legislatures,  settles  intra-party 
election  disputes,  monitors  the  eight  Congress  min¬ 
istries  to  assure  general  compliance  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  manifesto,  and  coordinates  the  policies  of 
these  ministries  on  such  all-India  matters  as  labor 
legislation,  prohibition,  and  abolition  of  landlord¬ 
ism.^’  In  theory  the  Board  exercises  purely  advisory 
authority  in  provincial  matters,  except  in  national 
or  party  emergencies.  In  practice,  however,  ob¬ 
servers  know  from  past  experience  that  it  can  make 
or  break  the  political  career  of  almost  any  Con¬ 
gressman,  ranging  from  a  first-term  aspirant  to  a 
provincial  minister. 

One  development  that  might  be  noticed  here  is 
the  growth  of  volunteer  organizations  built  on 
programs  that  emphasize  physical  training  and  so¬ 
cial  work.  The  Congress  Seva  Dal  is  such  a  body. 

19.  During  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation’s  mission  in  India 
from  March  through  June  1946,  Gandhi  lived  in  Delhi  (except 
when  the  ministers  and  the  Indian  party  leaders  including  Gandhi 
went  to  Simla  for  some  days  in  May).  Congress  general  staff 
meetings  were  generally  held  at  his  quarters;  if  held  outside, 
times  were  usually  fixed  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  his  attend¬ 
ance.  The  Viceroy  and  the  British  Cabinet  Ministers  met  Gandhi 
frequently  while  trying  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  a  particular 
line  of  action.  Later,  when  the  first  Interim  government  was 
formed  by  Nehru,  Gandhi  was  again  in  Delhi  and  the  new 
ministers  were  his  frequent  callers. 

20.  Congress  Handbook,  1946. 

21.  From  interviews  with  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  other  Con¬ 
gress  leaders. 


Members  serve  as  guards  and  guides  at  party 
meetings,  do  village  uplift  work,  and  carry  out 
other  elements  of  the  Congress  program.  More 
vigorous  is  the  Rashtriya  Swayam  Sevak  Sangh,  a 
militant  Hindu  organization  that  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  banned  in  some  provinces  for  conducting 
communal  activities.  (The  Muslim  League  spon¬ 
sors  a  similar  brigade,  the  Muslim  National  i 
Guard.)  Members  of  these  organizations  usually  ■ 
wear  uniforms,  carry  staves,  and  march  in  forma¬ 
tion.  While  such  corps  may  be  started  for  worth¬ 
while  purposes,  they  sometimes  differ  only  in  name 
from  private  armies  and  are  giving  concern  to 
many  thoughtful  men. 

Inevitably,  the  Congress  represents  a  movement 
whose  members  are  united  by  opposition  to  a  com¬ 
mon  object  but  not  by  agreement  on  a  positive 
program  after  freedom  is  won.  With  the  approach 
of  independence,  fissiparous  trends,  which  fall  into 
several  categories  including  economic,  self-seeking, 
and  communal,  are  appearing.  The  Congress  old 
guard  has  been  increasingly  challenged  by  the 
party’s  Socialist  wing.  The  United  Provinces  af¬ 
fords  a  striking  example.  There  the  Congress 
ministry  (endorsed  by  the  Central  Parliamentary  I 
Board)  is  staunchly  old  guard,  while  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress  Committee  is  controlled  by  a  Social¬ 
ist-led  coalition.  On  the  labor  front  Sardar  Patel 
sponsors  a  trade  union  movement,  the  Hindustan 
Mazdoor  Sevak  Sangh,  which  is  based  on 
Gandhian  ideas  (that  worker,  firm,  industry  and 
state  should  each  get  its  due  share,  with  no  ele¬ 
ment  coercing  another).  The  Socialists,  however, 
like  the  Communists,  concentrate  on  organizing 
straight  trade  unions  appealing  solely  to  the  work¬ 
ers’  interests.  Politically,  the  Socialists  polled  from 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  All  India  Congress 
Committee  vote  up  to  February  1947  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  slogan  that  Britain  could  be  ejected  only  by 
violent  revolution.^^  The  Prime  Minister’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  February  20  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
Socialists — as  Mr.  Attlee  may  have  intended — and 
reinforced  the  transition-period  leadership  of  the 
group  who  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  middle 
of  the  road:  such  men  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

22.  Three  days  before  the  British  government’s  announcement 
that  it  would  withdraw  from  India  in  1948,  a  resolution  spon¬ 
sored  by  Jaya  Prakash  Narayan,  leader  of  the  Congress  Socialist 
party,  at  the  Bihar  Provincial  Socialist  Conference,  asserted  | 
that  “the  Conference,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  results 
and  reactions  produced  by  that  settlement  arrived  at  some  j 
months  ago  between  the  Congress  and  the  Cabinet  Mission,  ' 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  achieve  complete 
independence  the  country  will  have  to  wage  another  revolu-  | 
tionary  struggle  against  British  power.”  During  preceding  j 
months  Jaya  Prakash  Narayan  had  been  speaking  in  various  j 
parts  of  India  urging  the  people  to  revolt  physically,  seize  gov-  | 
ernment  installations,  arrest  British  officials,  etc.  j 
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Vallabhbhai  Patel,  C.  Rajagopalachari,  Rajendra 
Prasad,  and  J.  B.  Kripalani. 

Another  type  of  division  within  the  party  con¬ 
cerns  ordinary  love  of  power.  In  Madras,  where 
the  Congress  holds  a  dominant  majority  in  the 
legislature,  the  party  is  so  badly  split  that  Congress 
president  Kripalani  recently  negotiated  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  premier,  T.  Prakasam,  as  the  first 
step  toward  patching  up  the  quarrel.  In  the  Pun¬ 
jab  two  power-seeking  factions  have  nearly  rent 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  premier  of  Orissa 
threatened  not  long  ago  to  present  his  resignation, 
apparently  for  similar  reasons.  But  especially  grave 
for  the  party,  many  of  its  leaders  feel,  is  a  rush  of 
new  types  of  people  into  its  ranks.  In  January  the 
United  Provinces  Provincial  Congress  Committee 
Council  authorized  its  president  to  take  disci¬ 
plinary  action  against  any  Congressman  who  was 
found  taking  part  in  undignified  party  politics  and 
to  oust  “all  undesirable  elements  who  had  recently 
strayed  into  the  organization.”  The  president  had 
complained  that  eight  separate  parties  existed  with¬ 
in  the  United  Provinces  Congress  and  that  each 
was  going  its  own  way.  The  difficulty  (which  is 
also  found  elsewhere)  seemed  to  be  that  persons 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Congress  in  its 
revolutionary  days  were  climbing  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  now  that  the  party  was  obviously  coming 
into  power  and  gaining  control  over  contracts, 
rationing  distribution,  and  other  political  plums.^^ 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress  has  become  more 
nearly  a  Hindu  body  than  before.^'*  The  rise  of 
Muslim  consciousness  in  India  has  inevitably 
evoked  increased  fraternal  feeling  among  Hindus. 
Even  in  the  diffuse  mold  of  Hinduism,  the  group 
spirit  has  surged  so  violently  that  it  has  penetrated 
the  thinking  of  Congress  party  policy  makers.^’ 
Nehru  has  not  willed  such  a  development,  nor, 
certainly,  have  ex-president  Maulana  Abul  Kalam 
Azad  or  the  Khan  brothers  of  the  Northwest  Fron- 

23.  Sec  All  India  Congress  Committee  Circular,  October  8, 
1946,  to  Provincial  Congress  Committees,  regarding  “Ineligibility 
of  Undesirables  to  Congress  Committees,”  published  in  Con¬ 
gress  Handbook,  1946.  This  gives  provincial  Congress  Commit¬ 
tees  authority  to  debar  from  office  “persons  convicted  for  hoard¬ 
ing,  blackmarketing,  or  corruption,  persons  convicted  for  of¬ 
fenses  involving  grave  moral  turpitude,  persons  who  actively 
helped  the  police  in  suppressing  the  struggle  of  1942,  persons 
who  helped  in  collecting  war  funds  or  who  functioned  as  re¬ 
cruiting  officers.”^  The  circular  speaks  of  “the  increasing  infil¬ 
tration  into  Congress  ranks  of  persons  who  have  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Congress  in  the  past,  but  are  now  attracted 
to  it  for  entirely  selfish  reasons.” 

24.  The  Muslim  League  invariably  refers  to  the  Congress  as 
“the  Hindu  Congress,”  and  the  same  appellation  has  appeared 
in  some  foreign  organs. 

25.  “I  am  a  worker  for  the  Congress,”  a  young  man  in  Luck¬ 
now  told  the  author,  “but  when  it  comes  to  communal  matters 
I  am  a  Hindu  first  and  Congress  member  second.”  In  Bihar, 
the  Muslim  victims  of  Hindu  rioters  probably  exceeded  10,000. 


tier.  But  in  bargaining  against  the  Muslim  League 
they  themselves  have  necessarily  done  the  work  of 
the  Hindu  communalists.  Hindus  have  always  been 
dominant  in  the  Congress  movement,  partly  be¬ 
cause  Muslims  were  generally  slower  to  accept  the 
West  and  its  political  concepts.^^  Hindus  form  the 
bulk  of  society  in  the  two-thirds  of  British  India 
where  Congress  strength  is  concentrated.  If  Indian 
politics  had  divided  on  economic  lines,  the  parallel¬ 
ism  between  Hindu  and  Congress  political  aspira¬ 
tions  might  have  been  avoided.  As  it  is,  the  com¬ 
munal  virus  has  done  its  work. 

Whatever  form  independence  may  take,  the 
Congress  is  clearly  ripe  for  changes  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  withdraw.  Some  of  the  mutually  incompatible 
interests  must  break  off.  Whether  these  elements 
drop  away  revealing  a  healthy  and  hardy  young 
party  remaining,  or  whether  the  party  breaks  up 
really  depends  on  the  same  forces  that  militate  for 
and  against  the  unity  of  India.  There  are  many  di¬ 
visive  factors:  Left  and  Right,  town  and  country, 
caste  Hindu  and  outcaste.  Brahman  and  non- 
Hrahman,  language-native  and  outsider.  If  the 
Congress  were  relieved  of  attack  from  outside, 
any  one  of  these  factors  might  threaten  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  party.  So  long  as  the  country  is  in 
a  chaotic  state,  however,  and  the  rule  of  Indians  is 
not  firmly  established,  the  present  leadership  be¬ 
lieves  it  can  strengthen  and  use  the  party  as  an 
instrument  of  authoritarian  control.  One  party 
government  is  already  functioning  de  facto  in 
provinces  where  the  Congress  is  strong.^^  Many 
Indians  regard  Patel  as  powerful  enough  to  ex¬ 
tend  that  principle  to  a  national  administration 
that  would  brook  no  effective  opposition.  “Do  not 
be  misled  by  internal  differences  in  the  Congress,” 
Patel  said  in  February,  “the  organization  is  strong 
enough  to  weather  them  and  continue  to  play  its 
part.” 

ALL  INDIA  MUSLIM  LEAGUE 

While  many  names  come  into  a  description  of 
the  Congress,  a  discussion  of  the  Muslim  League 
elicits  one  above  all  others.  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah, 
a  cold,  proud,  meticulous,  rational  barrister,  has 
been  made  by  his  community  of  90  million  people 
a  sort  of  Gandhi  of  the  Muslims:  their  accepted 

26.  In  54  presidential  elections  of  the  Congress  since  1885, 
Muslims  have  been  victorious  not  more  than  six  times.  Al¬ 
though  Muslims  are  one  quarter  of  the  total  population  of 
India,  less  than  30  of  390  members  of  the  All  India  Congress 
Committee  are  Muslims. 

27.  The  Congress  holds  parliamentary  majorities  in  Madras, 
Bombay,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Central  Provinces,  Bihar, 
Orissa,  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  and  Assam.  In  each 
oi  these  the  Muslim  League  party  is  the  principal  opposition, 
but  in  none  is  that  opposition  legislatively  effective. 
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dictator,  preceptor,  and  protector/®  Once  a  Con¬ 
gressman,  who  was  often  called  an  apostle  of 
Hindu-Muslim  unity,  he  has  become  the  uncom¬ 
promising  Muslim,  the  generalissimo  of  a  fight 
to  regain  Mughal  glories.  Supporters  are  convinced 
that  his  place  in  history  will  be  that  of  the  father 
of  a  new  nation.  At  any  rate,  in  the  past  ten  years 
he  has  taken  the  generation-old  All  India  Muslim 
League  largely  out  of  the  privileged  hands  of  an¬ 
cient,  aristocratic  landowning  families.  He  has 
gathered  into  its  fold  Muslims  of  the  business  and 
professional  classes,  governmental  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  students,  and  recently  even  laborers  and 
peasants.  The  Muslim  League  is  organized  much 
like  the  Congress,  with  local  leagues,  district 
leagues,  provincial  leagues,  and,  at  the  top,  the  All 
India  Muslim  League  Council,  a  party  parliament 
similar  to  the  All  India  Congress  Committee.  The 
League.,  too,  has  its  Working  Committee.  On  it 
are  generally  old  line  representatives  of  Muslims 
in  the  various  provinces,  but  no  man  who  can  be 
said  to  stand  near  Jinnah  in  influence.  The 
League’s  general  secretary  (and  Finance  Member 
of  the  Interim  government)  Liaquat  Ali  Khan, 
heads  the  Central  Parliamentary  Board,  while 
Nawab  Mohammad  Ismail  Khan  of  the  United 
Provinces  directs  a  new  planning  group  called  the 
Committee  of  Action.  Since  the  epochal  Lahore 
resolution  of  1940,  the  League  has  concentrated 
its  creed,  its  propaganda,  and  its  strategy  on  one 
objective:  a  separate  Muslim  state. 

Pakistan,  the  League  has  now  made  clear,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  state  covering  two  separate  regions. 
In  the  northwest  of  India,  where  invaders  from 
Central  Asia  always  spread  their  influence  first,  the 
League  claims  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province, 
Baluchistan,  Sind,  and  the  Punjab,  a  solid  bloc  of 
about  37  million  people.  Possibly  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  province  of  Delhi  may  be  demanded, 
while  the  predominantly  Muslim  Kashmir  state 
and  other,  smaller  states  might  later  be  absorbed. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  India  where  there  is  another 
large  concentration  of  Muslims  (almost  exclusively 
Bengali  converts),  the  League  bids  for  Bengal  and 
Assam,  a  region  of  70  million  people  of  whom 
52  per  cent  are  Muslims.  Eastern  Pakistan,  in  the 
League  view,  would  certainly  include  Calcutta, 
the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire.  At  differ¬ 
ent  times  Leaguers  have  urged  the  need  of  a  Pakis¬ 
tan  corridor  to  connect  these  two  units,  though  for 
the  moment  talk  of  this  sort  is  silenced.  Such  a 
corridor  would  be  seven  hundred  miles  long  and 

28.  Sec  Z.  Sulcri,  “My  Leader”  (Lahore,  Lion  Press),  an 
adulatory  volume  that  linnah  himself  recommended  to  the 
author  for  a  resume  of  his  career. 
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would  necessarily  extend  through  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces  and  Bihar,  two  primarily  Hindu  provinces.^^ 

At  first  the  cry  for  Pakistan  seemed  political 
bluff;  at  the  now  famous  Lahore  session  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  displayed  (much  like  that  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  political  convention),  and  the  off-stage  remarks 
of  some  of  the  organizers  gave  the  impression 
that  many  of  the  leaders  themselves  looked  on 
Pakistan  as  a  useful  political  slogan.  But  the  idea 
proved  overwhelmingly  popular  among  Muslims. 
In  the  provinces  where  Muslims  are  in  a  minority 
the  League  had  already  increased  its  strength  by 
attacking  seemingly  discriminatory  policies  carried 
out  by  the  Congress  ministries  that  had  entered 
office  in  1937.  But  the  League  had  made  little 
progress  in  the  majority  provinces  where  Muslims 
were  already  in  control  of  the  ministries.  Since  the 
Pakistan  resolution,  however,  the  League’s  influ¬ 
ence  has  grown  to  a  degree  inadequately  measured 
even  by  the  1945-46  elections,  when  the  League 
polled  75  per  cent  of  all  Muslim  votes  and  won 
seven-eighths  of  the  Muslim  seats  in  provincial  leg¬ 
islative  assemblies;  non-League  groups  have  since 
joined  the  League  in  Bengal  and  Punjab  while,  in 
a  fresh  election  in  Sind,  the  League  swept  all  Mus¬ 
lim  constituencies  but  two  and  established  for  the 
first  time  a  potentially  stable  ministry.  But  the 
greatest  force  in  solidifying  Muslim  support  behind 
the  League  has  been  the  series  of  communal  riots 
during  the  past  year.  (The  same  can  be  said  of 
Hindu  support  behind  the  Congress.)  Whatever  else 
the  riots  have  effected,  they  have  caused  people  to 
choose  sides. 

Jinnah  organized  and  hastened  the  development 
of  Muslim  solidarity  with  masterly  strategy.  By 
shrewd,  brainy  bargaining,  cold-blooded  astute¬ 
ness,  an  absolute  refusal  to  be  panicked,  and  per¬ 
ceptive  recognition  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  both  himself  and  his  opponents,  he  has  turned 
every  opportunity  to  the  advantage  of  the  League. 
In  negotiations  he  has  consistently  proved  a  match 
for  the  Congress  high  command  with  all  its  talent. 
“I  am  constitutionally  and  by  long  habit  a  very 
cold-blooded  logician,”  he  told  an  adulatory  Mus- 

29.  Since  these  lines  were  written  Jinnah  has  declared  publicly 
(May  21,  1947)  that  the  League  will  demand  a  corridor 
through  Hindustan.  [Ld.]  In  recent  years  Leaguers  have 
issued  innumerable  plans  for  the  proposed  Muslim  state. 
Some  have  claimed  vast  amounts  of  Indian  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  Muslim-ruled  states  such  as  Hyderabad  (which  has 
four-fifths  Hindu  residents).  Others  have  been  less  ambitious. 
Jinnah  has  always  avoided  committing  himself  to  territorial 
definitions  of  Pakistan.  “Accept  the  principle  of  Pakistan  first,” 
he  has  consistently  told  the  Congress,  “and  we  can  make  ad¬ 
justments  about  boundaries  later.”  During  the  Cabinet  Mission 
negotiations  in  1946,  however,  the  League  affirmed  that  it  in¬ 
tended  Pakistan  to  include  six  provinces — with  their  present 
limits.  In  five  of  these  Muslims  are  in  a  majority  and  the  sixth, 
Assam,  is  regarded  by  the  League  as  an  appendage  of  Bengal. 
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lim  gathering  last  November.  No  one  could  have 
analyzed  him  better.  Jinnah  is  all  in  all  in  the 
League.  In  the  United  Provinces  the  deputy  leader 
of  the  League  Assembly  party  stated  in  January 
that  he  favored  a  coalition  in  the  provincial  minis¬ 
try  with  the  Congress  party  and  that,  left  to  him¬ 
self,  he  could  swing  his  party  to  the  same  view. 
“But  if  Mr.  Jinnah  said  a  word  opposing  this 
scheme,”  he  added,  “I  would  not  have  a  vote 
with  me.”^° 

What  will  happen  to  the  League  when  Jinnah 
leaves  the  scene?  He  is  over  seventy,  and  after  re- 
1  turning  from  London  last  December  he  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  ill.  His  latest  photographs  show  a 
drawn  and  haggard  face.  Yet  there  is  no  heir  ap¬ 
parent  for  his  mantle,  nor  any  strong  figure  (such 
as  Nehru  and  Patel,  for  example,  in  the  Congress) 
who  is  obviously  prepared  to  take  his  place.  Some 
of  his  admonitory  talks  to  purely  Muslim  audiences 
(as  contrasted  to  his  political  speeches)  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  straining  to  bring  about  an 
Indian  Muslim  state  and  government  during  his 
lifetime  in  order  to  give  the  Muslim  community  a 
banner  of  success  and  rallying  point.  If  he  can  get 
Muslims  over  this  hump,  he  seems  to  believe,  they 
may  really  enter  a  new  era.  Otherwise,  their  tra¬ 
ditional  divisions  and  internal  conflicts  suggest 
that  they  might  slip  back  into  unhappy  lethargy 
and  dissension,  as  they  have  done  after  several 
previous  periods  of  unity  and  strength. 

THE  LEFTISTS 

In  a  consideration  of  Indian  political  forces,  a 
section  is  due  the  Left.  Most  thinking  Indians 
expect  their  country  to  embrace  some  form  of  so¬ 
cialism  and  state  planning  after  the  main  political 
issues  are  settled.  In  no  less  drastic  way,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  can  this  backward  country  catch  up  with 
I  the  times — nor  will  political  forces  let  it  try.  Al¬ 
ready  India  has  the  Communist  party,  the  Social¬ 
ist  party,  the  Revolutionary  Socialist  party,  the 
Radical  Democratic  party,  and  various  local  groups. 
M.  N.  Roy’s  Radical  Democrats  seem  to  have  had 
their  day  now  that  the  Congress  is  out  of  jail  and 
I  again  actively  competing  for  support.  The  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Socialist  party  is  still  at  the  radical  fringe. 
1  To  be  considered  seriously  are  the  orthodox 
Communists  and  Socialists.  They  mutually  detest 
i  each  other.  People's  Age,  the  line-fixing  Com¬ 
munist  weekly,  probes  Socialist  inconsistencies  in 
a  regular  column  entitled  “Where  Stands  the 
Left?”;  while  the  Socialists  revile  the  “Moscow 

130.  Another  legislator  in  the  United  Provinces  was  read  out 
of  the  Muslim  League  party  for  having  advocated  joint  elec¬ 
torates,  whereas  the  League  stands  for  separate  Muslim  elec¬ 
torates. 
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dictated”  thinking  of  the  Communists.  The  Com¬ 
munist  party  of  India  and  its  members  were  offi¬ 
cially  ejected  from  the  Congress  early  in  the  war. 
Their  support  of  the  war  effort  when  Congress¬ 
men  were  fighting  the  British  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  Congressmen  bitterly  oppose  them.  During 
the  war  the  Communists  won  control  of  the  All 
India  Trade  Union  Congress,  the  largest  of  sev¬ 
eral  union .  federations  which  have  sprung  up 
among  India’s  still  primitively  organized  labor. 
In  railways,  textiles,  leather  works  and  other  in¬ 
dustries,  Communist-led  unions  now  favor  a  policy 
of  strike  and  disruption.  With  real  wages  substan¬ 
tially  below  pre-war  levels  and  consumer  goods  in 
extremely  short  supply,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
program  gains  support.  The  Communists  have 
also  moved  into  peasant  organizations.  In  Bengal 
they  are  now  leading  a  peasant  revolt  against  ex¬ 
isting  share-cropping  percentages.  The  Bombay 
Congress  ministry  arrested  Communist  leaders  in 
connection  with  an  anti-landlord  agitation  of  Warli 
aborigines.  Travancore’s  famed  prime  minister, 
Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  took  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  general  of  the  state  forces  in  order 
to  employ  troops  against  what  he  described  as  a 
Communist-led  rebellion;  casualties  included  three 
hundred  dead.  Congress  ministers  of  Madras  tried 
some  time  ago  to  break  up  the  provincial  Com¬ 
munist  party  with  raids  and  arrests.  Communism, 
many  Indians  insist,  does  not  fit  Indian  soil;  in 
their  view,  the  peasants’  unshakable  attachment  to 
private  possession,  especially  of  land,  nullifies  the 
propaganda  of  any  collectivist  philosophy.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  Communist  party,  which  claimed 
30,000  members  in  India  a  year  ago  and  now  claims 
60,000,  is  thriving  in  a  number  of  fertile  fields. 

Compared  to  the  Communists,  the  Socialist 
party  is  in  many  ways  a  body  of  intellectuals.  In 
Cawnpore,  for  example.  Communists  penetrated 
a  textile  mill  by  installing  a  teashop  at  the  gate 
and  working  on  laborers  who  were  obviously  pop¬ 
ular  and  respected  among  their  fellows.  Socialists 
in  the  same  factory  area  spent  more  time  issuing 
pamphlets  and  making  speeches.  In  Bombay  Com¬ 
munists  have  dug  into  mass  industries  while  So¬ 
cialists  specialized  in  the  organization  of  clerks, 
office  hands,  and  so  forth.  This  stage  is  passing, 
however.  The  Congress  Socialists,  as  they  called 
themselves  until  a  few  months  ago,  have  embarked 
on  a  campaign  to  seize  the  All  India  Trade  Union 
Congress.  If  they  fail,  they  threaten  to  boycott  it  in 
favor  of  a  new  organization.  Their  village-contact 
program  is  taking  shape  too.  But  they  have  a  hard 
row  to  hoe.  Hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  Com¬ 
munists,  they  are  close-pressed  on  the  other  by 
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the  orthodox  Congress,  whose  Gandhian  labor 
federation,  the  Hindustan  Mazdoor  Sevak  Sangh, 
has  the  support  of  top  Congress  leaders  and  pro¬ 
vincial  ministries.  Congress  Socialist  labor  leaders 
have  in  recent  weeks  been  arrested  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress  ministries  in  Cawnpore,  the 
largest  industrial  center  in  North  India,  and  in  the 
jharia  coalfields  of  Bihar.  Politically,  too,  the  Con¬ 
gress  Socialists  are  trying  to  catch  their  breath. 
Meeting  shortly  after  Attlee’s  announcement  had 
destroyed  the  basis  of  their  partisan  campaigning, 
they  took  a  new  tack  by  voting  to  drop  the  word 
Congress  from  their  title.  Orthodox  Congressmen 
had  already  suggested  that  separate  parties  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  function  within  the 
Congress.  The  Socialists,  protesting  that  they  were 
still  loyal  Congressmen,  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  for  them  to  challenge  the  official  Congress 
policy  of  compromise  and  negotiation  (with  “re¬ 
actionary  elements  in  India”  as  well  as  with  the 
British).  They  also  announced  themselves  ready 
to  seek  additional  strength  from  Muslim  Leftists 
and  from  liberal  elements  in  the  Indian  States, 
two  groups  who  play  a  small  role  in  the  Congress. 
Meanwhile  the  party  expects  to  concentrate  on 
labor  organization  and  village  work.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  estimate  of  the  Socialist  party  strength  is  hard 
to  achieve.  Its  ideals  are  popular,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  to  back  the  assertion  of  its  leader,  Jaya 
Prakash  Narayan,  that  half  the  ordinary  town  and 
village  workers  of  the  Congress  favor  the  Social¬ 
ists.  But  the  orthodox  party  machine  is  strong.  It 
therefore  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Socialists 
can  organize  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the 
passive  support  that  exists  in  the  country. 

THE  INDIAN  STATES 

This  discussion  of  party  politics  has  so  far  been 
confined  to  what  is  called  British  India,  a  patch- 
work  of  eleven  self-governing  provinces  and  five 
small  centrally  administered  provinces.  “British 
India”  contains  54  per  cent  of  the  land  area  and  76 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country 
plus  a  great  share  of  the  natural  and  man-devel¬ 
oped  resources.  The  remainder  is  broken  up  into 
an  astonishing  variety  of  semi-autonomous,  mostly 
feudal,  states  and  estates,  whose  total  number  is 
usually  given  at  562.  Due  to  a  policy  of  attach¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  smallest  units  to  larger  states, 
only  about  200  entities  remain.  Of  these,  140  are 
represented  in  their  own  right  on  the  crown-spon¬ 
sored  consultative  body  known  as  the  Chamber  of 
Princes,  but  only  ten  states  have  a  population  of 
more  than  3  million  and  an  annual  state  revenue 
of  more  than  $4  million.  Hyderabad,  the  largest 


state  in  India,  approximates  in  population  and  area 
Yugoslavia  or  Korea.  These  numerous  separate 
states,  each  under  its  Oriental  potentate,  were  found 
or  formed  by  early  British  administrators  and  have 
remained  as  individual  pockets  in  which  the 
Maharajas,  Rajas,  or  Nawabs  rule  in  internal  af¬ 
fairs  but  surrender  external  matters — even  relations  1 
with  their  own  neighbors — to  the  British  Crown. 
Now  that  the  Imperial  Raj  is  to  disappear,  each 
state  and  each  ruler  must  decide  how  to  face  the 
new  and  largely  uncertain  world.  Plainly  few 
states,  if  any,  can  maintain  an  existence  separate 
from  the  surrounding  British  India.  Most  are  land¬ 
locked,  none  are  self-sufficient  in  present  day  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  residents  of  many  are  subject 
to  the  political  tides  sweeping  over  their  fellows 
across  the  artificial  borders. 

The  Cabinet  Mission  of  1946  proposed  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  states  should  prepare  to  affiliate 
with  the  free  Indian  Union  by  handing  over  au¬ 
thority  in  the  three  subjects  to  be  centrally  ad¬ 
ministered  and  retaining  all  others.  The  Crown’s 
existing  paramountcy,  the  Mission  declared,  would 
not  be  transferred  to  any  government  of  British 
India.  When  the  British  departed,  paramountcy 
would  lapse.  This  decision,  which  in  theory  would 
make  the  states  individually  quite  independent  af¬ 
ter  the  British  withdrawal,  was  thought  by  some  to 
give  them  a  better  bargaining  position  vis-a-vis  the 
British  Indian  constitution  makers.  To  consolidate 
this  advantage,  rulers  were  advised  to  work  quickly 
at  improving  the  level  of  administration  in  their 
states,  to  consider  the  grouping  of  small  states  into 
effective  blocs,  and  to  establish  representative  par¬ 
liaments.  States  were  to  have  representation  in  the 
final  deliberations  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
the  same  ratio  as  British  India — one  seat  per  mil¬ 
lion  population,  or  ninety-three  seats  in  all.  Spokes¬ 
men  for  the  Viceroy’s  Political  Department  assured 
the  princes  that  if  they  would  stand  together  they 
need  not  despair  of  the  future. 

Some  of  the  princes  cannot  see  ahead  so  clearly, 
however.  They  note  the  profound  personal  loyalty 
their  presence  continues  to  inspire,  but  see  also 
that  human  forces  at  work  in  the  rest  of  India  and 
Southeast  Asia  are  penetrating  their  own  borders. 
They  watch  carefully  the  activities  of  such  peoples’ 
rights  organizations  as  a  twenty-year-old  adjunct 
of  the  Congress,  the  All  India  States’  Peoples’  Con¬ 
ference,  which  asserts  that  it  has  branches  in  j 
eighty  larger  states  agitating  for  a  greater  degree  ’ 
of  self-government.^’  The  rulers  are  divided  as  f 

^i.  Oflicially  the  Indian  National  Congress  operates  only  in  ; 
Kritish  India,  not  in  the  states.  'I'lic  All  India  States’  Peoples’ 
Cf>nferente  has  been  largely  guided,  however,  by  Jawaharlal 
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to  what  course  to  follow  if  the  Muslim  League 
and  Congress  fail  to  agree  on  constitutional  ar¬ 
rangements.  Some  believe  that  disagreement  would 
pave  the  way  for  them  to  retain  their  present 
powers.^^  A  few  are  frankly  expansionist;  to  them 
it  seems  possible  that,  if  India  should  break  up, 
they  could  regain  the  territories  their  ancestors 
once  ruled.^^  Others  reflect  on  the  vulnerability  of 
their  states  if  the  surrounding  provinces  were  to 
take  an  unfriendly  attitude.  To  them  the  wisest 
course  seems  to  make  their  peace  with  the  powers 
that  will  control  India  after  the  British  have  left.^"* 
The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Princes,  which  undertakes  to  speak  for  the  rulers, 
accepted  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals  for  con¬ 
stitution  making.  Protests  that  the  states  would 
not  accept  “compulsion”  or  “dictation”  from  Brit¬ 
ish  India  were  not  taken  too  seriously  by  the  major 
parties,  though  there  were  sharp  exchanges  in  an 
argument  whether  sovereignty  rests  with  the 
people  or  the  ruler.  Several  groups  of  smaller 
states,  conscious  that  without  protection  they  might 
easily  be  assimilated  by  neighboring  provinces, 
made  plans  for  the  future.  Already  blueprints 
have  appeared  for  a  union  of  Deccan  States  and  a 
federation  of  small  Rajputana,  Western  Indian, 
and  Central  Indian  States.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
proposed  that  individual  state  boundaries  be  oblit¬ 
erated  and  that  a  single  constitutional  government 
be  established  under  a  Board  of  Rulers  which 
would  have  strong  reserved  and  veto  powers.  The 
Western  Indian  Federation  expects  that  each  state 
will  retain  its  identity  but  participate  in  joint  ad¬ 
ministration.  Dynastic  rights,  including  privy 
purses,  are  fully  protected  in  both  cases.^'  The 
Chamber  of  Princes’  Negotiating  Committee  has 

Nehru  who  before  he  entered  the  Interim  government  was 
president  for  several  terms.  The  proposed  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  Constitution  may  provide  for  a  closer  official  link  between 
the  Congress  and  the  States’  Peoples’  organizations. 

32.  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  prime  minister  of  Travan- 
core  State,  has  declared  that  when  paramountcy  lapses  next 
year  Travancore,  which  he  pointed  out  is  as  populous  as  Bel¬ 
gium,  will  assume  complete  independence  of  any  other  power, 
including  the  successor  power  in  India. 

33.  Hyderabad  State’s  claim  to  four  districts  of  Berar,  which 
once  formed  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  dominions  but  since  their 
cession  have  been  attached  to  the  Central  Provinces,  was  re¬ 
affirmed  recently  by  Sir  Mirza  Ismail,  premier. 

34.  A  group  of  princes  led  by  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner 
and  including  such  important  states  as  Baroda  have  followed 
this  course. 

35.  The  states’  grouping  proposals  seemed  generally  accept¬ 
able  to  political  India  until  Gandhi  met  the  rulers  of  the  Deccan 
States  in  July  1945  and  told  them  that  he  suspected  that  the 
proposal  was  a  creation  of  the  British  ruling  power  to  enable 
the  princes  to  consolidate  their  power  by  organizing  themselves 
into  a  union.  Since  then  opinion  has  been  divided.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  tiny  states  are  administratively  inefficient  or 
worse.  'The  question  is  whether  they  should  be  amalgamated 
with  larger  states  or  with  British  India. 
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recently  discussed  with  the  Constituent  Assembly 
Negotiating  Committee  (consisting  of  top  Con¬ 
gress  and  some  independent  members)  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  states  will  be  represented.  At  least 
half  of  the  states’  representatives,  it  has  been  agreed, 
will  be  chosen  by  some  method  of  election  rather 
than  by  the  rulers.  Some  states’  rulers  held  out  for 
standing  completely  on  what  they  consider  their 
rights,  but  others  carried  the  day  in  agreeing  to 
proceed  with  entry  into  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  discussions  left  the  impression  that  the  states’ 
rulers  will  act  more  according  to  their  individual 
ideas  of  the  best  way  to  survive  than  as  a  united, 
single  bloc.^^ 

Outside  influences  are  already  playing  a  large 
part  in  the  states.  Muslim  League  spokesmen  have 
referred  to  some  Muslim  states  (notably  Hydera¬ 
bad,  where  the  ruling  house  is  Muslim  though  the 
population  is  more  than  80  per  cent  Hindu)  as 
possible  pockets  of  Pakistan  in  essentially  non- 
Muslim  areas.  Industrialists  have  begun  to  drift 
into  states  to  avoid  the  British  Indian  tax  struc¬ 
ture.  Commercial  interests  are  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  customs-free  ports  in  state  territory 
when  paramountcy  lapses.  The  great  majority  of 
states,  however,  are  located  in  regions  where  Con¬ 
gress  authority  appears  to  be  the  natural  successor 
to  British  rule.  The  Congress  stands  officially  not 
for  the  early  elimination  of  the  princes,  but  for 
responsible  rule  of  the  people  under  the  ruler’s 
aegis.  It  has  confidence  that  this  objective  can  be 
attained.  “The  Princes  are  not  a  source  of  worry,” 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  said  recently,  “they  will  fall 
in  line.” 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

In  previous  sections  attention  has  been  paid  to 
some  of  the  complexities  with  which  those  who 
would  liquidate  an  empire  and  build  a  nation 
must  deal:  the  break-up  of  colonialism,  the  impact 
of  science  and  technology,  the  weakening  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  Congress  nationalism,  Muslim  League  self¬ 
determinism,  the  Leftist  movements,  the  Princely 
States,  Indian  capitalism,  and  the  great,  slowly 
awakening,  mass  of  peasantry.  Now  we  come  to 
fundamental  questions.  Can  a  single  nation  take 
shape  in  this  amorphous  confusion.^  If  there  is 

36.  More  recently,  in  early  April  1947,  the  Chamber  of 
Princes  met  at  Bombay  and  again  nearly  split  over  the  question 
of  when  states’  representatives  should  enter  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly.  Many  princes  had  stayed  away  from  the  meeting.  The 
Maharaja  of  Bikaner  walked  out  during  the  proceedings,  leav¬ 
ing  a  memorandum  urging  freedom  of  action  for  individual 
states.  In  the  end  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes, 
H.H.  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal,  accepted  a  compromise  which 
would  give  each  state  a  free  hand.  The  states  appeared  further 
from  unanimity  than  ever,  however,  in  respect  to  their  future 
relations  with  the  large  political  forces. 
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division,  will  it  be  ordered  and  will  it  preserve  a 
degree  of  stability?  In  the  future  India  or  Indias, 
what  sort  of  general  governmental  and  economic; 
conditions  can  be  expected? 

Even  under  ideal  conditions,  it  is  aheady  clear 
that  the  task  of  transferring  authority  will  be  fan¬ 
tastically  ditficult.  Consider,  first,  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  Rather  more  than  half  the  officers  on  duty 
with  the  Indian  army  are  still  British.  Each  of  the 
fifty  generals,  lieutenant  generals,  *and  major  gen¬ 
erals  now  serving  is  British;  the  senior  Indian  offi¬ 
cers  are  twelve  brigadiers.  A  colonel  known  to  the 
author  has  begun  training  an  Indian  captain  as  his 
replacement,  and  his  major  general  is  under  orders 
to  prepare  an  Indian  lieutenant  colonel  for  his 
job.  In  the  Royal  Indian  Navy  the  senior  Indian 
officer  is  a  commander;  if  India  leaves  the  Empire 
(rather  than  remaining  as  a  self-governing  Do¬ 
minion)  senior  British  officers  of  the  R.I.N.  see 
no  possibility  of  keeping  the  service  at  its  present 
six-sloop  strength,  much  less  of  transferring  any 
of  the  three  British  cruisers  which  have  been  prom¬ 
ised.  Even  if  line  officers  could  be  promoted  to 
take  the  new  commands,  the  necessary  dockyard 
and  engineering  staff  would  not  exist.  The  Royal 
Indian  Air  Force  now  has  in  commission  ten 
squadrons.  All  but  one,  whose  members  are  being 
trained  to  handle  C-47  transports,  fly  single  engine 
fighters.  The  R.I.A.F.,  an  incomplete  arm,  could 
not  even  maintain  this  strength,  however.  Most  of 
its  communications,  engineering,  ground  opera¬ 
tions  and  other  technical  functions  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Obviously,  there  is 
almost  no  chance  for  the  Indian  fighting  forces 
to  retain  their  present  efficiency  after  a  complete 
transfer  of  power.^’  The  plan  now  being  most 
widely  discussed  proposes  that  part  of  the  British 
element  will  remain  in  India  as  a  military  mission. 
Its  present  command  function  would  be  relin¬ 
quished  for  shadow  control,  but  at  least  it  might 
stiffen  the  services  as  American  forces  did  in  China 
during  the  war. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  in  respect  to  civil  ad¬ 
ministration.  Top  ranking  police  officials  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  still  British.  Their  departure 
will  place  the  various  provincial  forces  in  the  hands 

37.  Up  to  1939  the  question  of  Indianization  of  the  Indian 
Armed  Forces  was  regarded  as  a  generation-long  assignment. 
Only  500  Indian  officers  held  King’s  Commissions  before  the 
war.  'ITie  addition  of  Viceroy’s  Commissioned  Officers,  Emer¬ 
gency  Commissioned  Officers,  officers  given  short  service  com¬ 
missions,  and  officers  raised  from  the  ranks  had  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  into  action  in  1945-46  a  much  expedited  plan 
which  would  have  carried  Indianization  a  long  way  by  1949. 
After  the  February  20  announcement  British  army  officers  in 
the  Indian  army’s  general  headquarters  were  frank  to  admit 
that  the  date  of  June  1948  seemed  to  them  an  impossible 
target. 


of  comparatively  junior  Indian  officers.  In  the 
provinces  and  at  the  Center,  British  officers  are 
still  holding  many  of  the  most  vital  jobs.  The  hard- 
pressed  civil  service  could  barely  avoid  collapse  if 
the  number  of  officers  represented  by  the  British 
contingent  were  withdrawn;  loss  of  their  experience 
and  ability  would  be  an  even  more  staggering 
blow.  The  country  is  faced  with  what  the  army 
would  call  a  logistics  problem.  To  solve  it  Indian 
policy  makers  now  expect  to  offer  good  terms  to 
British  officials  who  will  stay  as  agents  of  the  new 
Indian  government.  Sentiment  among  these  offi¬ 
cers  is  against  further  service  in  India.  Even 
if  many  of  them  decide  to  stay,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  posts  for  which  currently  inexperi¬ 
enced  Indians  must  be  trained  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  date.^®  Indian  thinkers  along  these  lines,  fore¬ 
seeing  a  drastic  drop  in  efficiency,  take  comfort  in 
the  expectation  that  at  least  India’s  government 
will  be  controlled  by  Indians  and  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  India’s  near  neighbor,  China,  has  managed 
with  a  “bamboo  framework’’  of  administration 
rather  than  a  “steel  framework”  such  as  India  has 
had.  Indians  also  expect  that  if  the  country  remains 
stable,  the  level  of  civil  and  military  administration 
can  be  gradually  raised. 

These  are  the  transfer  problems  to  be  faced  if 
conditions  are  ideal.  Strong  interests  are  straining 
to  create  such  conditions.  In  May  1946  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Cabinet  Mission,  after  examining  witnesses  of 
every  available  political  hue,  reported  that  it  had 
found  “an  almost  universal  desire,  outside  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Muslim  League,  for  the  unity  of 
India.”  The  British  government  also  desires  a 
united  India.  Gone  are  the  days  of  Viceregal  glee 
(as  in  1906)^^  over  divisions  between  Muslims  and 
the  Congress.  “Divide  and  rule”  suits  few  Brit¬ 
ishers  now;  disruption  in  India  would  further  un¬ 
dermine  Britain’s  crumbling  world  position.  But 
the  impression  is  that  no  possibility  remains  for 
the  emergence  next  year  of  a  strong,  single  Indian 
government  which  could  command  the  willing 
support  of  all  major  elements  of  the  population. 
The  spokesmen  of  many  millions  of  Muslims  have 
demonstrated  that  their  community  will  resist  any 

38.  A  training  school  is  being  established  for  an  Indian  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Service  which,  it  is  intended,  will  bolster  and 
eventually  supplant  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

39.  The  transaction  at  which  Lord  Minto,  then  Viceroy,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Muslim  delegation  urging  separate  Muslim  electorates 
was  the  subject  of  extended  and  happy,  excited  notes  in  Lady 
Minto’s  diary,  as  well  as  the  source  of  congratulations  to  the 
Viceroy  by  Lord  Morley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Lady 
Minto  quotes  a  letter  from  an  official  who  wrote  that  the  affair 
was  “a  work  of  statesmanship  that  will  affect  India  and  Indian 
history  for  many  a  long  year.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  pull¬ 
ing  back  of  62  millions  of  people  from  joining  the  seditious 
ranks  of  the  opposition.” 
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national  government  in  which  power  goes  to  those 
with  the  most  votes.  They  would  be  unwilling  sub¬ 
jects,  not  useful  citizens,  of  a  highly  centralized 
Indian  republic.  The  minimum  concessions  that 
might  satisfy  their  present  mood  would  vitiate  the 
authority  of  the  Central  government. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are,  therefore,  three  main 
lines  along  which  the  transfer  of  power  might  be 
accomplished.^^®  The  first  is  to  hand  over  complete¬ 
ly  to  whatever  Central  government  may  exist.  This 
would  amount  to  giving  full  authority  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  community  to  enforce  its  will  so  far  as  it  is 
able.  The  second  choice  is  to  follow  the  Cabinet 
Mission  plan  by  providing  a  Central  government 
to  deal  with  foreign  affairs,  national  defense,  and 
communications,  and  leave  all  other  powers  to  the 
individual  provinces  or  to  regions  within  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  arrangement  would  bring  into  being  an 
Indian  federation.  The  third  possibility  is  the  par¬ 
tition  of  India,  with  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
sovereignty  of  each  unit.  This  is  the  Pakistan  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Muslim  League. 

TRANSFER  TO  SINGLE  AUTHORITY 

The  first  proposal,  that  the  country  should  be 
handed  over  intact  to  the  most  powerful  authority 
available,  finds  many  supporters."^"  It  is  contended 
r  that  only  by  this  means  can  the  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  state  be  kept  tolerably  strong 
and  the  defense  of  the  realm  provided  for.  Many 
Indians  in  Delhi  believe  that  the  Central  govern¬ 
ment  with  such  a  mandate  could  enforce  its  will 
i  over  the  whole  country,  despite  early  opposition. 
They  point  out  that  the  Muslim  element  in  the 
Indian  army  has  been  reduced  to  34  per  cent,  and 
that  the  Muslim-majority  areas  are  vulnerable 
economically  to  pressures  which  the  Central  gov¬ 
ernment  could  apply.  In  pursuing  this  policy  they 
would  expect  the  support  of  the  important  Hindu 
elements,  whose  entire  political  philosophy  is  based 
on  a  united  India.  This  is  the  ultimate  ideal  of  the 
Congress,  and  its  younger,  currently  vocal  sup¬ 
porters  express  themselves  in  positive  terms.  Many 
older  heads  think  the  goal  may  be  achieved  not 
'  immediately,  but  after  an  intervening  period  which 
!  might  see  even  partition.  They  believe  that  if  the 
Muslim  areas  do  not  join  the  Indian  Union  im¬ 
mediately,  it  will  be  possible  to  construct  a  strong 
I  central  government  in  their  absence.  Later,  in  their 

L  39a.  The  discussion  which  follows  should  be  read  in  the  light 
j  of  Britain’s  subsequent  proposals.  See  p.  96. 

40.  Among  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  a  unitary  India  are 
i  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  various  left-wing  groups,  many  busi- 
;  ness  interests,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Congress  Organization 
itself.  The  ambition  for  “Akhand  Hindustan,”  single  India,  has 

(stimulated  the  national  movement  since  its  beginning  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  vigorous  adherents. 
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reading,  the  isolated  Muslim  areas  would  find 
themselves  so  hard-pressed  that  they  would  apply 
for  readmission,  thereby  acknowledging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  strong,  united  India.  Most  political 
leaders  outside  League  circles  (and,  of  course,  all 
within  them)  believe  that  an  immediate  attempt 
to  impose  a  powerful  central  government  on  a 
single  India  would  cause  considerable  bloodshed. 

TRANSFER  TO  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY 

The  second  possible  course  would  provide  a  fed¬ 
eration  center,  obviously  inadequate  for  a  na¬ 
tional  effort  to  modernize  and  renovate  this  old, 
outdistanced  country.  This  scheme  is  popular  nei¬ 
ther  with  Muslims,  who  fear  that  despite  limita¬ 
tions  it  would  give  the  “brute  majority”  ample 
scope,  nor  with  the  non-Muslims,  who  believe 
that  strong  states  require  strong  governments. 
But  top-ranking  Congressmen,  who  for  sev¬ 
en  years  have  fought  a  defensive  action  against 
the  demand  for  partition,  hope  yet  to  persuade 
Jinnah  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  scheme  will  work 
out  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  Muslims.  Ex¬ 
cluding  the  centrally  administered  subjects,  they 
point  out,  the  Muslim-majority  areas  would  have 
practically  full  powers  of  self-government.  The 
scheme  provides  for  the  possible  formation  of 
group  governments  in  three  sections  of  India;  in 
two  of  these  the  Muslims  would  be  in  control.  Both 
of  these  sections  include  regions  where  Hindus 
are  in  a  majority,  and  as  it  happens  those  parts 
give  a  degree  of  economic  stability  to  the  sections. 
Take  this  plan,  the  Congress  has  pleaded,  and 
you  will  have  economically  integrated  groups. 
If  you  insist  on  partition,  we  will  amputate  those 
Hindu  areas  from  your  Pakistan,  leaving  you  weak 
and  unstable."*’  Other  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
scheme,  from  the  Congress  point  of  view,  are  that 
it  leaves  the  armed  services  under  single  command 
and  with  united  organization  and  it  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  transfer  of  British  power  to  a  single  su¬ 
perior  Indian  authority.  There  would  still  be  enor¬ 
mous  problems — powers  now  held  by  the  Central 
government  would  require  decentralization  and 
long  debate  might  be  expected  over  such  questions 
as  the  division  of  central  revenues,  and  the  method 
of  financing  the  limited  Central  government.  Con¬ 
gress  leaders  are  frankly  looking  toward  strength¬ 
ening  the  Center,  once  it  is  established.  Should  not 
foreign  affairs,  for  example,  include  import  and 

41.  In  an  interview  after  the  February  20  statement,  Sardar 
V'all.ibhbhai  Patel  told  the  author  that  the  Congress  was  now 
prepared  to  give  Jinnah  and  the  Muslim  League  their  choice 
between  the  Cabinet  Delegation  plan  for  a  Federation  or 
“truncated”  Pakistan,  in  which  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  would 
be  split  between  the  Muslim  and  Hindu  States. 
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export  controls,  trade  treaties,  and  customs?  On 
the  same  line  of  argument,  national  defense  might 
be  interpreted  to  embrace  a  degree  of  control  over 
heavy  industry  and  equipment-supplying  factories, 
over  power  resources,  and  over  conscription.  To 
function  properly,  the  government  would  require 
its  own  taxation  authority."*^  The  Muslim  League, 
however,  holds  the  opposite  view.  Let  the  Central 
government  do  nothing  beyond  the  formal  require¬ 
ments  of  its  functions.  These  would  be  financed 
by  contributions  from  the  component  parts."*^  Such 
differences  can  be  solved,  advocates  of  his  scheme 
urge.  The  main  weight  of  their  argument  is  that 
economically  the  ordinary  Muslim  would  benefit 
more  from  federation  than  from  partition.  He 
would  have  the  advantage,  they  assert,  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  resources  for  the  defense  of  vulnerable  fron¬ 
tiers  and  for  planning  and  progress  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

PARTITION 

Last  summer  the  Cabinet  Mission  assessed  the 
argument  for  Pakistan.  It  was  evident,  the  Dele¬ 
gation  set  forth,  that  partition  would  not  solve 
the  communal  question.  New  minority  problems 
would  be  created  if  Pakistan  were  formed  with  all 
of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  but  to  divide  those  prov¬ 
inces  would  present  fresh  difficulties.  Communi¬ 
cations  and  defense  systems  exist  on  the  basis  of  a 
united  India  and  could  be  separated  only  at  grave 
cost.  Other  criticisms  were  made:  the  northwest 
and  northeast  frontiers  could  hardly  be  defended 
in  depth  within  the  confines  of  Pakistan;  the 
Princely  States  would  find  greater  difficulty  in  as¬ 
sociating  themselves  with  a  divided  India;  and, 
the  two  parts  of  Pakistan  would  be  separated  by 
more  than  seven  hundred  miles.'*'* 

In  spite  of  these  arguments,  an  eminent  Hindu 
jurist  remarked  last  summer  that  before  long  the 
Hindus  would  plump  for  Pakistan  as  much  as 
Muslims  do.  In  a  sense,  this  prediction  is  coming 
to  pass.  The  February  20  statement  has  at  least 

42.  An  All  India  Congress  Committee  resolution  passed  at  a 
Bombay  meeting  in  July  1946,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposals 
of  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation,  declared  that,  after  ob¬ 
jections  had  been  listed,  “they  felt,  however,  that,  taking  the 
proposals  as  a  whole,  there  was  sufficient  scope  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  Central  authority  and  for  fully  en¬ 
suring  the  right  of  a  province  to  act  according  to  its  choice  in 
regard  to  grouping,  and  to  give  protection  to  such  minorities 
as  might  otherwise  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage." 

43.  Jinnah’s  memorandum  to  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation 
under  date  of  May  12,  1946,  set  forth  the  limitations  under 
which  the  League  would  be  prepared  to  consider  a  weak  center. 
He  expressed  himself  as  unalterably  opposed  to  giving  the 
Center  power  of  taxation. 

44.  See  statement  issued  by  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation 
and  the  Viceroy  on  May  i6,  1946,  New  Yorl(  Times,  May  17, 

1946. 


given  reality  to  political  appraisal.  When  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru  was  asked  some  days  after  the 
British  declaration,  whether  the  Congress  would 
now  make  a  grand  gesture  to  the  League  in  order 
to  bridge  the  old  gulf,  he  replied:  “What  gesture? 
What  can  we  say  or  do?  How  can  you  deal  with 
a  man  like  Jinnah?  Many  times  I  have  talked  with 
him  and  asked  him  what  he  wants.  One  can  never 
get  anywhere  with  him.”  Nehru  privately  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fear  that  at  the  pitch  of  today’s  passions 
nothing  could  be  done  to  keep  the  Muslim  ma¬ 
jority  areas  in  a  single  India.  However,  Nehru  is 
quoted  as  adding,  the  force  of  circumstances  would 
bring  these  areas  back  into  the  fold  after  they  had 
met  the  difficulties  of  getting  along  alone. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  PAKISTAN 

The  Muslim  League  insists  that  Pakistan  will 
comprise  the  Muslim-majority  provinces,  while  its 
reluctant  opponents  may  be  prepared  to  yield  at 
most,  sovereignty  over  Muslim-majority  areas.  The 
differences  come  in  the  Punjab,  which  would  be 
the  heart  of  northwe.stern  Pakistan,  and  in  Bengal, 
which  by  itself  forms  six-sevenths  of  the  proposed 
Eastern  Pakistan.  The  assets  of  Bengal,  a  province 
of  60  million  people,  include  Calcutta,  India’s  larg¬ 
est  city;  a  flourishing  steel  industry;  coal  fields;  I 
and  access  to  the  entire  Ganges  Valley  market, 
which  covers  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
regions  in  the  world.  If  this  were  all  in  Pakistan, 
however,  the  Muslim  majority  would  be  only  about 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  for  one-jthird 
of  the  province  is  predominantly  Hindu.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  Bengal  on  religious  lines  would  rob 
Pakistan  of  the  great  port  of  Calcutta,  most  of  the 
province’s  natural  resources,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
its  present  taxation  capacity.  Remaining  would  be 
a  breeding  ground  of  40  million  people,  70  per  cent 
of  whom  are  Muslims.  I 

Similarly  in  the  Punjab,  a  bare  (57  per  cent)  | 
majority  of  the  province’s  30  million  people  arc 
Muslims.  And  the  Punjab  is  in  a  special  situation,  j 
This  province  is  the  homeland  of  the  virile,  am-  ! 
bitious,  close-knit  Sikh  community,  which  totals  | 
about  6  million  people.  Before  the  British  reached  | 
the  Punjab  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  the  Sikhs  ^ 
had  snatched  from  Mughal  control  the  whole  area  : 
from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Khyber.  The  Sikhs  arc  ^ 
raised  on  a  martial  tradition;  every  Sikh  man  ] 
wears  a  dagger  by  religious  sanction;  implements 
of  war  are  revered.  Naturally,  the  Sikhs  play  a  » 
prominent  role  in  the  Indian  army.  Sikhs  are  the  I 
followers  of  a  holy  man  who  tried  to  merge  Hin-  j 
duism  and  Islam  by  taking  the  best  of  both.  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  their  sympathies  lie  between  those 
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of  the  larger  communities.  In  fact,  they  are  closer 
to  the  Hindus  and  carry  into  their  present  think¬ 
ing  some  of  the  bitterness  that  accompanied  Mus- 
lim-Sikh  struggles  for  the  control  of  the  Punjab. 
In  today’s  politics  they  line  up  sharply  against  the 
Muslim  League,  largely  because  they  themselves 

I  covet  leadership  in  the  Punjab  and  cannot  tolerate 
the  idea  of  falling  under  Muslim  Pakistani  rule. 
This  conviction  makes  them  valuable  allies  for 
the  Congress  and  Hindus  (into  whose  organiza¬ 
tions  the  Sikhs  do  not,  however,  merge  their  per¬ 
sonalities  completely).  Although  the  Sikh  popula¬ 
tion  is  only  a  sixth  of  that  of  the  entire  Punjab, 
the  community’s  influence  is  increased  not  only 
by  its  concentration  on  martial  ambitions,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  Sikhs  are  very  extensive  landown¬ 
ers.  Hindus  and  Sikhs  together  have  a  combined 
majority  of  65  per  cent  in  twelve  Punjab  districts 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  part,  bordering  on 
other  predominantly  Hindu  provinces.  Much  of 
the  provincial  wealth  lies  in  these  districts.  Both 

I  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  are  bound  to  claim  them, 
therefore,  if  it  comes  to  the  division  of  the  country. 

;  PROVINCIAL  PARTITION 

A  preview  of  what  is  possible  in  these  potential 
;  zones  of  conflict  is  the  trouble  that  has  already 
j  broken  out  in  the  Punjab.  Since  provincial  auton- 
-  omy  came  into  force,  the  Punjab  has  always  been 
governed  by  a  coalition  representing  Muslims, 
Sikhs,  and  Hindus.  After  the  Muslim  League 
pulled  down  the  coalition  Unionist  ministry  with 
a  month-long  civil  disobedience  campaign  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  its  own  efforts  to  establish  a  ministry  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  heated  Hindu  and  Sikh  opposition 
that  communal  rioting  flared  across  the  province. 

;  To  restore  order  the  British  governor  suspended 
popular  government  under  his  emergency  pow¬ 
ers,  and  now  it  is  hard  to  see  how  normal  minis- 
!  terial  government  can  be  resumed.  To  govern  in 

!the  Punjab,  the  League  must  not  only  get  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  legislature  behind  it  (a  task  which  it 
has  only  barely  accomplished,  if  at  all),  but  it  must 
either  suppress  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  or  make 
j  peace  with  them.  The  Hindu-Sikh  price  currently 
'  asked  for  cooperation,  it  is  reported,  is  a  League 
^  commitment  to  abandon  the  goal  of  Pakistan.  To 
make  such  a  promise  would  mean  political  suicide 
:  for  the  League  leaders,  and  they  have  so  far  shown 
no  signs  of  complying.  There  is  perhaps  a  chance 
I  that  the  parties  will  agree  to  defer  the  issue,  but 
j  the  implication  seems  plain  that  if  India  is  divided, 
I  an  unlimited  effort  will  be  made  by  non-Muslim 
elements  to  divide  the  Punjab  also. 

The  Muslim  League  prime  minister  of  Bengal, 
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H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  apparently  sees  already  a  simi¬ 
lar  tendency  developing  in  his  province.  In  sev¬ 
eral  recent  speeches  he  and  other  Bengal  Muslim 
League  ministers  have  urged  that  for  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  a  coalition  should  be  formed  of  the 
major  parties.  By  that  means,  he  may  feel,  an  in¬ 
cipient  Bengal  partition  movement  might  be  stayed. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  Bengal  Hin¬ 
dus  are  about  to  launch  such  a  movement,  which 
by  a  quirk  of  history  would  be  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  violent  and  successful  agitation  that 
their  fathers  waged  against  Lord  Curzon’s  parti¬ 
tion  of  Bengal  in  1905. 

Naturally,  the  division  of  these  provinces  would 
cause  tremendous  difficulties.  In  the  Punjab  the 
network  of  irrigation  canals — the  greatest  system 
of  its  kind  in  the  world — spreads  over  Muslim  and 
Hindu-Sikh  districts  indiscriminately.  The  high- 
power  electricity  grid  does  the  same.  Provincial 
administration  functions  as  a  whole;  files  cannot 
be  bisected  to  deal  with  the  northwestern  or  south¬ 
eastern  portions  of  the  province.  Revenue  and  ap¬ 
propriations,  police  and  civil  services,  judicial  cir¬ 
cuits — all  these  are  unities.  To  divide  them  would 
be  to  destroy  them;  the  parts  would  have  to  be 
built  anew.  In  Bengal  similar  conditions  hold. 

On  a  larger  scale,  equivalent  problems  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  partition  of  India.  The  country  now 
possesses  an  integrated,  campaign-tested  army. 
What  happens  if  all  the  Muslims  suddenly  leave 
it?  After  separation  what  resources  would  the 
Muslims  have  to  start  their  own  army?  How  can 
the  Indian  railway  system,  which  was  laid  out 
completely  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  country,  be 
divided?  Or  the  telegraph  and  postal  systems? 
What  would  be  done  about  the  national  debt?  Or 
customs  revenues  and  defense  charges?  What  of 
subventions  currently  given  by  the  Central  gov¬ 
ernment  to  impoverished  frontier  regions?  What 
would  happen  to  national  experiment  and  research 
stations?  How  would  natural  resources  be  divided? 
How  could  the  two  distant  parts  of  Pakistan  be 
linked  without  infringing  the  sovereignty  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  ?  And,  not  least,  what  of  the  great  minority 
pockets  running  into  millions  of  people — in  both 
nations? 

REGIONALIZATION 

Whatever  comes  out  of  the  negotiations  the 
people  of  India  can  look  forward  to  much  more 
highly  regionalized  life  than  they  have  experienced 
under  British  rule. 

HINDISTAN 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  therefore,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  regions  separately.  “Hindustan”  would 
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comprise  the  heartland  of  India,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  larger  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
include  the  present  provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  United  Provinces,  Bihar, 
Orissa,  possibly  parts  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal, 
and  Indian  States  within  the  area.  Indians  offer 
strong  evidence  that  Hindustan,  a  compact,  busy 
zone  containing  the  bulk  of  India’s  resources, 
wealth,  industry,  and  visible  enterprise,  would  have 
national  entity  despite  differences  in  language, 
race,  and  culture.  To  give  these  differences  ade¬ 
quate  play  (and  incidentally  to  forestall  the  ex¬ 
plosive  development  of  regional  forces  against  the 
central  authority)  the  Congress  is  committed  to 
a  policy  of  linguistic  provinces.  Elements  now 
strong  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  structure  are  at  one,  how¬ 
ever,  in  supporting  the  idea  of  a  national  economic 
policy.  Many  favor  centralized  control  over  Hin¬ 
dustan’s  coal,  iron,  chemical,  and  other  resources. 
Their  common  objective,  in  general  terms,  is  to 
pull  ancient,  rustic  Hindustan  into  the  twentieth 
century.  As  a  first  step  they  talk  of  doubling  the 
national  income  from  its  present  paltry  level  within 
a  generation.'*’  Technology  would  have  its  share 
in  this  assignment,  for  the  industrial  revolution, 
where  it  has  touched  Indian  life,  has  made  itself 
felt  largely  in  the  Hindustan  area.  A  war-rich  class 
of  industrialists  and  commercial  leaders  shows  in¬ 
terest  in  exercising  influence  in  national  planning. 
The  bulk  of  India’s  organized  labor  is  also  in  the 
Hindustan  part,  however,  and  Leftist  influence  is 
strongest  there.  Socialist  planning  is  the  aim  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  younger  political  leader¬ 
ship  in  Hindustan.  As  soon  as  political  stability  is 
achieved,  current  evidence  suggests  that  economic 
planning  and  control  will  become  the  main  arena 
of  partisan  debate. 

As  India  is  still  in  a  primitive  stage  in  supplying 
her  own  capital  goods,  Hindustan  will  depend 
heavily  on  imports  of  machines  and  technicians. 
As  part  payment  she  will  rely  on  liquidation  of 
Britain’s  S5  billion  war  debt  to  India.  Exports  and 
dehoarded  bullion  can  be  taken  as  other  assets  for 
the  reimbursement  of  foreign  enterprise. 

To  carry  out  such  ambitious  programs — and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  avert  chaos — realistic  Indians  expect  a 
strong,  tough-minded  government  to  administer 
the  Hindustan  section.  Political  democracy  is  a 
rudimentary,  though  growing,  political  concept  in 
India.  Current  trends  suggest  that  the  most  likely 
initial  form  of  government  is  an  oligarchy  based 

45.  See  “A  Plan  of  F.conomic  Development  for  India,”  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “Bombay  Plan,”  issued  by  eight  Indian  in¬ 
dustrialists  in  1944  as  a  possible  guide  to  the  attainment  of 
increased  prosperity  in  the  country. 
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on  the  consent  of  middle-class  elements  and  spokes¬ 
men  of  peasant  and  worker  movements.  Oppo¬ 
nents,  it  may  be  expected,  would  call  it  a  dictator¬ 
ship;  at  least  the  signs  point  to  strongly  authori¬ 
tarian  rule.  At  first  this  would  probably  be  Rightist, 
for  the  revolutionary  young  lieutenants  of  Gandhi’s 
early  struggles  have  become  a  “government  of 
grandfathers”  in  the  Interim  cabinet.  That  many 
of  them  listen  carefully  to  the  call  of  big  business 
is  underscored  by  the  Congress  party’s  recent  ac¬ 
tive,  almost  violent,  resistance  to  Muslim  League 
Finance  Member  Liaquat  Ali  Khan’s  “soak  the  ^ 
rich”  budget  proposals.  The  oligarchy  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  resist  disruptive  forces  within  Hindustan. 
Opposition  to  it  might  become  difficult.  But  indi-  | 
viduals  recently  interviewed  concerning  this  ques-  | 
tion  feel  generally  that  with  the  inevitable  early  dis-  | 
appearance  of  the  present  top  leadership  (except  ; 
possibly  for  Nehru,  the  youngest,  who  is  fifty- 
seven),  the  next  generation  of  men  who  are  farther 
to  the  Left  will  penetrate  the  oligarchy,  eventually 
bringing  about  a  Socialist  authoritarianism.  This 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  guess,  as  the  testimony  of 
the  last  strike-filled  year  suggests  that  both  in  towns 
and  villages  the  techniques  of  mass  organization 
are  progressing. 

For  any  Hindustan  government  problems  would 
come  thick  and  fast.  Among  the  major  ones  would 
be  the  presence  of  some  20  million  Muslims  within 
the  state’s  borders.  Few  expect  the  Muslim  demand 
for  self-determination  to  end  with  the  division  of 
the  country,  particularly  if  Jinnah  wins  only  “trun¬ 
cated”  Pakistan  (i.e.  Pakistan  without  southeast¬ 
ern  Punjab  and  western  and  northern  Bengal).  If 
Hindustan  and  Pakistan  failed  to  adjust  their  re¬ 
lations  peacefully,  many  Hindus  see  in  the  Muslim 
residents  of  Hindustan  a  fifth-column  virus  of  in¬ 
calculable  magnitude.  A  major  effort  would  be 
expected  to  bring  Muslim  leaders  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  sway;  failing  that,  harsher  methods 
might  appear  to  neutralize  the  community.  Trans¬ 
migration  of  Muslims  from  Hindustan  into  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in  the  reverse  direc¬ 
tion  .seems  after  the  riots  of  recent  months  to  be  a 
real  possibility,  whatever  the  arguments  may  be 
against  large-.scale  movements  of  peoples.'**’ 

Granted  the  establishment  of  a  .stable  govern¬ 
ment  in  Hindustan,  observers  might  expect  the 
development  of  an  increasingly  strong  line  toward 
the  Indian  States  within  its  area.  In  the  view  of 
many  Congressmen,  the  individual  sovereignty  of  i 
any  ruler  can  be  subjected  to  step-by-step  penetra-  I 

46.  finn.ih  has  formally  advocated  mass  transmigration  of  | 
peoples.  In  reply,  Gandhi  has  guided  the  Congress  line  by  op¬ 
posing  the  suggestion  stoutly. 
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tion  even  if  the  states  retain  their  present  form. 
From  the  beginning  the  Central  government 
would  expect  to  administer  the  central  subjects 
proposed  under  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  plan:  foreign 
affairs,  national  defense,  and  communications.  The 
f  government’s  right  to  impose  taxation  to  support 
these  functions  might  be  an  entering  wedge.  After¬ 
wards,  many  economists  and  politicians  in  British 
India  anticipate,  may  come  intrusion  of  control 
over  such  things  as  tariffs  and  customs,  food  grain 
procurement  and  rationing,  industrialization,  and 
the  like.  Except  for  the  few  largest  states  which 
have  substantial  internal  resources,  it  is  felt  that 
any  unwilling  ruler  could  be  brought  into  line  by 
sponsoring  a  vigorous  political  movement  within 
his  state,  if  not  by  more  direct  sanctions.  It  is,  how- 
j  ever,  also  conceivable  that  the  retention  of  a  few 
)  states  as  entities  might  suit  some  interests  in  Hin- 
I  dustan,  just  as  many  Chinese  have  found  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  continuance  of  British  jurisdiction  in 
Hong  Kong. 

In  international  affairs,  the  forces  now  visible  in 
Indian  policy  can  be  expected  to  continue  under 
a  Hindustan  government.  Indians  who  look  be¬ 
yond  their  own  village  or  town  tend  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  natural  leaders  of  their  continent. 
“India  as  she  is  situated  geographically  and  situated 
economically  inevitably  will  become  the  center  of 
Asia,”  Jawaharlal  Nehru  told  the  Federation  of 
Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  a  short  time  ago. 
Hindustan  may  be  expected  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  grounds  that  Indians  have  blazed  the;  path 
of  political  advance  for  Colonial  Asia;  that  they 
maintain  strong  connections  especially  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  through  hundreds  of  thousands  of  In¬ 
dians  overseas;  and  that  they  are  the  natural  pro¬ 
ducers  to  step  into  the  void  left  by  Japan  in  fur¬ 
nishing  consumer  goods  for  East  Asia.'*^  The  suc¬ 
cesses  already  achieved  by  Indian  delegates  at  UN 
meetings  suggest  that  Hindustan  will  consciously 
develop  a  role  as  an  opponent  of  imperialism, 
defender  and  protector  of  backward  areas,  and  ad¬ 
vocate  of  an  Asian  continental  consciousness. 
I  Much  of  Hindustan’s  attention  would  naturally  be 
.  directed  toward  Southeast  Asia;  for  example, 
Nehru  has  already  established  a  sort  of  political 
kinship  with  Dr.  Sjahrir  of  Indonesia.**®  Friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  China  will  continue  to  be  regarded 
j  as  important,  though  to  cultural  and  personality 

f  47.  The  Indian  sponsors  of  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  in 
j  New  Delhi,  March-April  1947,  amplified  this  line. 

48.  The  Nehru-Sjahrir  connection  was  solidified  at  the  Asian 
Relations  Conference.  Sjahrir  was  brought  from  Indonesia  to 
the  conference  in  a  plane  chartered  for  the  purpose  by  the 
government  of  India,  of  which  Nehru  is  External  Affairs  mem- 
her. 


differences  between  Indians  and  Chinese  may  be 
added  competition  or  jealousy  arising  out  of  their 
respective  continental  ambitions.  Realistic  Indians 
expect  Hindustan  to  maintain  close  ties  with  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  Dominions.  British  standards  and 
specifications  are  deeply  imbedded  in  Indian  fi¬ 
nancial,  industrial,  military  and  other  structures. 
Particularly  with  the  $5  billion  war  debt,  Britain’s 
chance  to  participate  in  the  development  of  India 
is  expected  to  be  excellent.  For  American  enter¬ 
prise  the  leaders  of  Hindustan  would  undoubtedly 
hold  the  same  welcome,  though  on  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  because  dollar  resources  are  scarce. 
Much  good  will  for  America  and  much  respect 
for  American  scientific  and  industrial  competence 
remain  in  India;  students  are  anxious  to  study  in 
the  United  States.  But  Hindustan  is  likely  to  be 
wary  of  the  dollar  diplomacy,  or  financial  imperial¬ 
ism,  that  many  Indians  believe  to  be  associated 
with  American  policy.  Similarly,  Hindustan’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  it  can  be  deduced, 
would  be  a  mixture  of  friendliness  and  wariness. 
Soviet  planning  and  progress  in  education,  science, 
and  industry  have  received  rapt  attention  in  India, 
and  Soviet  achievements  inspire  many  Indian  plan¬ 
ners  who  hope  to  rejuvenate  their  own  land.  Indian 
leaders  want  to  get  on  with  the  U.S.S.R.  not  just 
because  it  is  one  of  two  great  powers  in  the  post¬ 
war  world,  but  because  it  is  the  only  big  power  in 
Asia.  The  mass  of  Indian  sentiment,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  opposed  to  any  Russian  interference  in 
Indian  affairs.  Interests  likely  to  govern  Hindustan 
at  first  are  those  which  have  shown  themselves 
anxious  to  root  out  the  growing  Indian  Communist 
movement. 

Trends  visible  in  the  Hindustan  area  have  been 
emphasized  here  because  of  the  zone’s  inherent  im¬ 
portance.  If  India  remained  united,  much  of  the 
national  force  would  generate,  as  it  does  now, 
within  this  national  heartland.  If  the  country  were 
divided,  however,  the  same  elements  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  operate  in  a  similar  way,  though  in  a 
more  limited  area. 

PAKISTAN 

Of  the  two  Muslim-majority  zones,  the  eastern 
region  is  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  other.  Should  Bengal  be  partitioned, 
the  resulting  Eastern  Pakistan  would  have  little 
dynamic  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  main  supplier  of  jute.  Its  40  million 
people  live  in  a  riverain  delta  that  has  few  cities 
and  little  industry.  All  Bengal  is  today,  as  compared 
to  a  generation  ago,  in  a  cultural  slump.  Public 
life  is  poorly  integrated,  unsettled,  and  of  uncertain 
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morality.  With  Calcutta  and  the  resources  of  west¬ 
ern  Bengal,  Eastern  Pakistan  might  have  some¬ 
what  more  character,  but  more  than  a  political  so¬ 
lution  is  required  for  the  ills  that  affect  Bengal. 

More  robustness,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
additional  room  for  development  are  visible  in  the 
areas  that  would  constitute  northwestern  Pakistan. 
The  Pathans,  Punjabis,  and  Baluchis  are  vigorous 
racial  types,  compared  to  Bengalis.  Sindhis  and 
possibly  Kashmiris  would  lend  their  qualities  to 
this  state.  Its  resources  are  limited  —  though  if 
southern  and  eastern  Punjab  were  included,  the 
situation  would  be  better — and  it  would  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  financial  strength.  Young 
Muslims  recognize  this  hard  prospect,  but  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  riots  became  severe  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  hear  them  say:  “What  if  it  will  not  be 
any  better  than  Afghanistan;  it  will  be  ours.” 
Many  Muslims,  as  might  be  expected,  have  much 
grander  ambitions.  Looking  backward  to  the  times 
when  Mughal  emperors  ruled  India  from  the  Khy- 
ber  to  Madras,  they  say:  “Give  us  any  region  for 
Pakistan.  In  twenty  years  we  will  control  the 
whole  country  again.”  For  the  initial  period,  if 
Pakistan  comes,  such  expansionist  dreams  seem 
destined  for  cold  storage  while  Muslim  leaders 
expend  their  whole  energy  in  establishing  a  new 
state.  If  they  can  sustain  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah’s 
cold  fervor,  the  new  Islamic  country  may  take 
shape.  Inevitably,  if  he  is  alive  and  of  sound  health, 
Jinnah  will  become  head  of  the  state.  Muslims  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible  to  establish  a  modern,  semi- 
Socialist  government.  Private  finance  and  business, 
which  even  in  the  Muslim  areas  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Hindus,  should  in  the  view  of  League 
planners  be  substantially  nationalized.  To  get  the 
country  on  its  feet,  the  government  can  be  expected 
to  take  to  itself  strong  economic  as  well  as  political 
powers. 

In  addition,  however,  there  is  considerable  testi¬ 
mony  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  Pakistan 
would  make  a  strong  bid  for  foreign  assistance 
in  many  fields.  Particularly  if  the  parting  from 
Hindustan  were  bitter,  Muslims  would  attempt 
to  free  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  other  Indian  nation.  Muslims 
express  themselves  as  anxious  for  a  continuing  de¬ 
fense  arrangement  with  Britain,  especially  as  the 
Pakistan  army  would,  in  effect,  need  to  be  created 
from  the  third  of  the  Indian  army  not  retained  by 
Hindustan.  Financial  and  technological  aid  from 
abroad  would  also  be  a  goal  of  the  Pakistan  gov¬ 
ernment.  Lacking  Hindustan’s  resources,  it  might 
have  to  make  fuller  provision  for  the  grant  of 
monop)olies  and  exclusive  licenses  to  foreign  firms 
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worl  ing  within  its  borders.  Oil  and  mineral  pros¬ 
pecting,  for  example,  might  come  under  this  head¬ 
ing.  Pakistan  policy  would  also  aim  at  close  tics 
with  the  Muslim  countries  to  the  west.  It  is  already 
deal  that  Jinnah’s  state  would  be  conscious  of  be¬ 
ing  the  largest  Islamic  nation  in  the  world.  Wheth¬ 
er  Arab  countries  would  abdicate  leadership  of  any 
pan-Islamic  bloc  is  another  question,  but  Pakistan’s 
leaders  would  expect  the  very  existence  of  their  new 
state  to  strengthen  Islamic  politics  in  the  world. 

If,  under  the  Federation  plan,  the  Muslim  areas 
have  limited  autonomy,  similar  social  measures 
can  be  expected  to  come  into  force,  and  Indians 
assert  that  there  would  be  equal  exploitation  of  I 
these  underdeveloped  regions.  Main  fiscal  policies,  f 
however,  would  probably  be  more  closely  related 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  = 

INDIAN  STATES  ^ 

The  dependence  of  the  smaller  states  on  neigh-  j 
boring  provinces  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  event  of  ! 
a  breakup  of  Indian  authority,  however,  certain 
larger  states  or  federations  of  states  might  take 
their  own  way  in  regional  governments  that  would 
operate  in  an  environment  of  national  chaos.  Such 
a  situation  would  give  opportunities  to  adventurers, 
so  long  as  no  modern  foreign  power  stepped  into 
the  vacuum. 

DISRUPTION 

Complete  failure  of  the  major  elements  in  India 
to  agree  on  their  future  status  would  open  the  way 
for  a  reversion  to  the  national  disruption  that  is 
familiar  in  Indian  history,  as  at  the  time  British 
power  was  advancing  through  the  country.  Al¬ 
ready  the  administration  of  India  is  so  far  run 
down  that,  as  one  Indian  expressed  it,  “The 
only  reason  we  have  not  fallen  into  anarchy  is  that 
people  have  not  yet  realized  we  are  already  there.” 
The  traditions  of  government  and  authority  arc 
proving  more  valuable  than  current  administra¬ 
tion  in  carrying  the  country  through  this  transition 
period.  If  for  any  reason  the  transfer  of  power  is  f 
delayed  or  a  successor  government  or  governments 
do  not  appear  promptly,  the  chances  of  disruption  | 
will  increase.  If  the  big  party  leaders  and  Viscount 
Mountbatten  can  reach  any  workable  accommo¬ 
dation,  Indians  believe  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
avoiding  chaos.  On  this  they  are  pinning  their  \ 
faith. 

CONCLUSION  ! 

Time  alone  will  reveal  all  the  consequences  of 
the  British  Labor  government’s  decision  to  abandon 
the  Indian  Empire  in  June  1948.  Already,  however. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  decision  came  just  in  time, 
if  then,  to  arrest  a  dangerous  drift  toward  anarchy 
and  chaos.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
transfer  of  power  may  be  easier  now  than  it  would 
be  two  years  hence,  but  riskier  than  if  it  had  been 
accomplished  ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  Born  of 
necessity,  this  decision  is  a  reflection  of  the  times 
after  a  war  that  affected  the  economic,  social  and 
political  life  of  India  more  than  may  be  visible  to 
a  casual  observer.  The  transfer  of  power  will  be 
fraught  with  the  greatest  delicacy  even  under  the 
best  circumstances  now  possible.  Indians  today 
know  that  there  is  little  hope  of  maintaining  the 
pre-war  efficiency  of  the  civil  services  or  the  present 
cohesion  of  the  national  armed  forces;  the  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  British  element  will  inevitably  leave 
its  scar.  Most  Indians  now  realize,  too,  that  inde¬ 
pendence  is  not  a  magic  formula  to  solve  all  their 
problems.  The  days  of  blaming  everything  on  the 
British  are  almost  gone.  Looking  around  them,  In¬ 


dians  see  their  own  country  in  turmoil,  with  the 
possibility  that  the  upheaval  will  spread.  Within  a 
year  of  the  deadline  for  freedom,  they  see  British 
troops  protecting  some  of  their  countrymen  against 
others.  They  recognize  that  deep-running  passions 
have  put  residents  of  the  same  village  at  one  an¬ 
other’s  throats.  They  see,  in  short,  a  black  and  dis¬ 
mal  picture  about  them. 

One  fact,  however,  should  remain  clear.  The 
vast  majority  of  articulate  Indians  want  inde¬ 
pendence.  Above  all  else,  most  of  them  want 
the  chance  to  face  their  own  problems,  make  their 
own  mistakes,  and  hope  that  somehow  they  can 
reach  better  times  ahead.  The  main  problem  is  to 
establish  a  balance  between  the  too  apparent  di¬ 
versities  and  the  important,  although  frequently 
overlooked,  elements  of  unity  in  this  vast  and 
complex  country.  A  successful  solution  would 
enable  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  to  play  a  con¬ 
structive  role  at  home  and  in  the  world. 
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India’s  political  evolution  entered  a  new  phase 
on  June  3,  1947  with  the  announcement  in  London 
and  New  Delhi  of  proposals  for  partition  of  British 
j  India.  The  most  significant  aspects  of  this  develop- 
J  ment  were:  (i)  the  Labor  government’s  decision 
I  that  the  establishment  of  a  single  federal  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  is  impossible  at  this  time;  (2)  the 
declaration  that  Britain  intends  to  transfer  power 
to  Indian  authorities  this  year  on  a  Dominion  status 
basis;  and  (3)  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Congress  party,  Muslim  League 
and  Sikh  community. 

Although  the  proposals  for  partition,  as  stated 
by  Prime  Minister  Attlee  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,*  at  no  point  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
united  Indian  government,  this  is  clearly  a  matter 
of  form.  Under  the  new  arrangements  the  existing 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  has  been  boycotted 
by  the  Muslim  League,  will  continue  its  work  of 
drafting  a  constitution,  but  areas  which  are  in  dis¬ 
pute  will  be  given  a  choice  beween  joining  this 
Assembly  or  establishing  a  new  and  separate  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  their  own.  It  is  in  these  legal 
terms  that  the  momentous  decision  for  the  unity 
or  partition  of  India  has  been  put. 

The  areas  which  might  join  a  new  Muslim  state 
of  Pakistan  or  be  divided  between  Pakistan  and 

I.  For  text,  sec  New  York,  Times,  June  4,  1947. 


Hindustan — namely,  Bengal,  the  Punjab,  North¬ 
west  Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan,  Sind  and  As¬ 
sam — are  dealt  with  in  various  clauses  of  the  dec¬ 
laration.  In  both  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Legislative  Assemblies  are  to  meet  in  two 
sections:  one  representing  the  Muslim-majority  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  other  the  rest  of  the  province  (with 
European  members  excluded).  If  in  either  province 
a  majority  of  either  section  votes  for  partition, 
division  of  the  province  is  to  take  place.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  partition  is  expected.  But  before  the 
ballot  on  partition  is  held,  the  two  sections  of  each 
Legislative  Assembly  shall  meet  as  a  unit,  if  any 
member  so  demands,  and  vote  as  to  which  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  the  province  as  a  whole  would 
join  if  the  two  sections  decided  to  remain  united. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Sind  (excluding 
European  members)  is  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
to  decide  on  the  Constituent  Assembly  it  wishes 
to  join.  For  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province, 
whose  position  is  declared  “exceptional”  because 
two  of  its  three  representatives  are  already  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  although  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  Muslim,  special  ar¬ 
rangements  are  outlined.  If  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  Punjab  decides  not  to  join  the  existing  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  the  Northwest  Frontier  Prov¬ 
ince  is  to  have  “an  opportunity  to  reconsider  its 
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Government,  including  ' 
defense,  finance  and  com¬ 
munications”;  (2)  be¬ 
tween  the  successor  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  British 
government  on  “treaties 
in  regard  to  matters  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  transfer  of 
power”;  and  (3)  in  the 
partitioned  provinces  on 
questions  of  provincial 
administration,  “such  as 
the  division  of  assets  and 
liabilities,  the  police  and 
other  services.”  The 
specific  declaration 
is  made  that  the 
entire  plan  relates 
only  to  British  In- 

fdia  and  that  policy  j 
toward  the  Indian 
States  as  set  forth 
in  May  1946  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 

Stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  processes 
outlined  above  as 
quickly  as  possible, 
the  British  announcement  urges  speed  and  de¬ 
clares  Britain’s  willingness  to  hand  over  power  to 
“an  independent  Indian  Government  or  Govern¬ 
ments”  in  advance  of  the  previously  named  date  of 
June  1948.  There  follows  a  highly  significant  state¬ 
ment  that,  as  “the  most  expeditious,  and  indeed 
the  only  practicable,  way”  of  meeting  the  desire  ' 
of  the  Indian  parties,  Britain  proposes  “to  intro-  ' 
duce  legislation  during  the  current  session  [of  \ 
parliament]  for  the  transfer  of  power  this  year  on  ^ 
a  Dominion  Status  basis  to  one  or  two  successor  ^ 
authorities.”  This,  the  British  plan  adds,  “will  be  * 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Indian  Con-  \ 
stituent  Assemblies  to  decide  in  due  course  whether  >, 
or  not  the  part  of  India  in  respect  of  which  they 
have  authority  will  remain  within  the  British  | 
Commonwealth.”  s 
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position”  through  a  referendum  (among  those 
eligible  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly).  In  Baluchistan,  which  is  not  a  province 
of  British  India  but  a  separate  area,  the  Governor- 
General  is  to  make  arrangements  permitting  a 
choice  of  constituent  assemblies.  Finally,  if  Bengal 
is  partitioned  a  referendum  is  to  be  held  in  the 
neighboring  Muslim-majority  Sylhet  district  of 
Assam  to  decide  whether  the  district  will  remain 
in  the  Hindu-majority  province  of  Assam  or  join 
a  new  Muslim-majority  province  of  Eastern  Bengal. 

The  British  plan  provides  for  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  negotiations  on  the  “administrative  conse¬ 
quences”  of  partition.  These  negotiations  are  to 
take  place  (i)  between  the  representatives  of  the 
successor  authorities,  i.e.  Hindustan  and  Pakistan, 
“about  all  subjects  now  dealt  with  by  the  Central 
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